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“Tue worTH OF ART APPEARS MOST EMINENT IN MUSIC, SINCE IT REQUIRES NO MATERIAL, NO SUBJECT-MATTER, WHOSE EFFECT 
MUST BE DEDUCTED: IT IS WHOLLY FORM AND POWER, AND IT RAISES AND ENNOBLES WHATEVER IT EXPRESSES.”— (othe. 
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Ngee HARMONIC SOCIETY, EXETER HALL. 


Conductor, Ma. COSTA.—Faipay next, March 11th, Handel's “JUDAS 
MACCABAUS.” Principal Vocalists—Madame Rudersdorff, Miss Banks, Miss 
Julia Elton, Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. W. H. Cammings and Mr. Santley. Tickets, 3s., 
5s., and Stalls, 10s, 6d. each; at the Society's Office, No. 6 in Exeter Hall. 


T. JAMES’S HALL.—NEW PHILHARMONIO 


\.) CONCERTS.—THIRTEENTH SEASON.—Director, Prof. WYLDE, Mus. 
Doc. The subscribers are respectfully informed, the FIRST CONCERT of the 
thirteenth season will take place on Wednesday evening, April 13th, and the Public 
Rehearsal on the previous Saturday afternoon. Subscribers of last season can claim 
their former seats up to the Ist of March, after which date unclaimed stalls will be 
offered to new subscribers according to priority of application, The subscription is 
for five grand evening concerts on Wednesday evenings, and five full public rehearsals 
on Saturday afternoons. Terms, £2 2s. for sofa stalls, and firstrow balcony ; £1 11s. 6d. 
for second row balcony. All the arrangements for the concerts will be on the 
same grand scale as in previous seasons. The orchestra will be composed of 22 first 
violins, 20 second violins, 16 violas, 14 violoncellos, 14 contre bassi, the usual comple- 
ment of wind instruments and instruments of percussion, and a complete choir, num- 
bering altogether nearly 300 performers. Principal first violins, Herr Molique and 
Mr. H. Blagrove. The following eminent artists have appeared at these concerts, 
many of whom, with others who may arrive in London, will perform in the course of 
the season : Mesdames Titiens, Carlotta Patti, Louisa Pyne, Borghi-Mamo, Lemmens- 
Sherrington, Castellan, Parepa, Fioretti, Anna Bishop, Rudersdorf, the sisters 
Marchisio, Alboni, Trebelli; Signori Giuglini, Sims Reeves, Tamberlik, Formes, 
Reichardt, Santley, Cooper, Perren, Weiss, Belletti, Belart, Renwick, (of the London 
Academy cf Music). Pianists, Mesdames Arabella Goddard, Schumann, Pleyel, 
Clauss, Staudach, Messrs. J. F. Barnett, Rubenstein, Otto Goldschmidt, Andreoli, C. 
Hallé, Lubeck, and Jacil, Violinists, Joachim, Sivori, (who will perform at the Ist 
concert this season), Ernst, Wieniawski, Vieuxtemps, Blagrove, Becker. Applica- 
tion for seats can made to the Honorary Secretary, W. F. Nicholls, Esq., 33, 
Argyll Street, W.; to Messrs. Cramer and Co., 201, Regent Street; Messrs. Keith 
and Prowse, No. 43, Cheapside ; or at Mr. Austin’s ticket-office, St. James’s Hall, 
Piccadilly, W. 


’ 
T. JAMES’S HALL.—Mr. RANSFORD’S Grand 
Concert, Wednesday Evening next, March 9.—Vocalists, Mesdames Lemmens 
Sherrington, Weiss, Harriette Lee, Palmer Lisle, Marian Moss, Ransford, Howard 
Paul, and Palmer. Messrs. George Perren, Wilbye Cooper, Montem Smith, 
Renwick, Allan Irving, Ransford, and Santley, Pianoforte, Miss Fynes; Harps, 
Messrs. J. Balsir Chatterton and John Thomas; Harmonium, M. Lemmens; Flute, 
Mr. R. 8, Pratten} Clarionet, Mr. Lazaras; Concertina, Miss Medora Collins. The 
Band of the Coldstream Guards. Conductors, Messrs. Lindsay Sloper, Frank Mori, 
Francesco Berger, Louis Emanuel, Sidney Naylor, C. J. Hargitt, M. Watson, and 
Meyer Lutz. Admission, 1s. Body of the Hall, 2s. Balcony, 3s. Sofa Stalls, 6s. 
Family Tickets to admit Four to the Stalls, 21s. Stalls and Tickets of Mr. Austin, 

at the Hall, and of Ransford and Son, 2, Princes Street, Oxford Circus. 


T. JAMES’S HALL.—Mr. HENRY LESLIE'S 
CHOIR, 8 o'clock, Thursday, March 17, SELECTION of SACRED MUSIC: 
—Mozart's Ave Verum, Gounod’s Mass (for male voices), Mendelssohn's Festg 
and eight-part Anthems. Mr. Sims Reeves will sing, ‘‘ Deeper and deeper still 
and “ Come unto Him” (Immanuel.) Madame Parepa will sing, ‘* With verdure 
clad,” and “‘ Let the bright Seraphim.” ‘Trumpet obligato, Mr. T. Harper. Herr 
Pauer will. play Andante (Beethoven) and Concerto (Handel).—Tickets—21s., 6s., 
38., 2s., 1s.—at all musicsellers. 


R. ARTHUR SKETCHLEY will appear at the 

EGYPTIAN HALL, Piccadilly, in his New Entertainments, entitled 

“ PARIS,” and “MRS BROWN AT THE PLAY,” EVERY EVENING (except 

Saturday) at Eight, and on SATURDAY MORNING at Three. Stalls, 3s.; 

Second Seats, 2s.; Gallery, 1s, The Box Office at the Hall will be open between the 
hours of Eleven and Five daily, 


Messrs. W. H. HOLMES and G. W. HAMMOND 


Beg to announce that their 


PIANOFORTE AND MISCELLANEOUS CONCERTS 


WILL TAKE PLACE AT THE 


HANOVER SQUARE ROOMS, 














eS? 
” 
? 








om 
SATURDAY MORNINGS, April 16, June 11 & July 1¢, 
COMMENCE AT HALF-PAST TWO. 
Full particulars duly announced, 








ISS FLORENCE DE COURCY will sing “THE 


SONG OF MAY,” by Watice, and “ KILLARNEY,” by Batre, at Mr. 
oward Paul's Coneert, Eyre Arms, on Monday Evening next. 


M38 FLORENCE DE COURCY will sing at the Eyre 
ae F mina! oot ith, and Victoria Hall, Bayswater, March 9th. 7 Sutherland 


ERR WILHELM GANZ will play his popular 
Mazurka, “ VOGLIANA,” at Madame Puzzi's Soirée Musicale, 76 Harley 
Street, on Monday Evening, March 7. 


|) eer ALICE MANGOLD begs to announce that 


she is in Town for the Season. All letters respecting engagements, &c., to 
be addressed to Mr. H. Jarrett, Musical Agent, at Messrs. Duncan Davison & Co.'s, 
244 Regent Street. 


ISS JULIA ELTON having recovered from her recent 
severe illness, will be able to resume her professsional engagements. 
45 Burton's Crescent, W.C. 


R. DAVID LAMBERT, Vocalist (Bass), late of Her 
Majesty's Chapel Royal, St. George's. Communications respecting engage- 
ments to be addressed to 34 Old Elvet, Durham. 


\ ASTER WILLIE PAPE has returned from his 


F Provincial Tour. For engagements, public or private, address No. 9 Soho 
quare. 


IGNOR and MADAME BADIA, and SIGNOR DI 


SAMMARINO (the Italian Tenor), have arrived in Town for the Season. 
Address—5 Oxford Terrace, Hyde Park, W. 


IGNOR SIVORI will arrive in London, for the Season, 

on the 8th April. Communications for engagements to be addressed to Mr. 

Jarrett, Musical and Concert Agent, at Messrs. Duncan Davison & Co.’s Foreign 
Music Warehouse, 244 Regent Street, W. 


TO ORGAN BUILDERS, 

A FIRST-CLASS REED VOICER is offered constant 

employment at liberal terms. Address to CCC, care of the Proprietor of the 
Musical Standard, 77 Cheapside, City, E.C. 


MR. VAN PRAAG, 


GENERAL CONCERT AGENT, &C. 
Pe respectfully to inform Ladies and Gentlemen of 


the Musical Profession that he continues to undertake the management of 
Concerts, Matineés, and Soirees, also the superintendence of Balls, Bands, Choruses, 
&c., and to solicit their kind patronage for the present Season. 

Mr. Van Praag flatters himself that, after his many years’ experience, and the 
ample satisfaction he has hitherto given to the Musical Profession and the Public in 
general, he may be again favored with their commands, 

All communications addressed to Mr. Van Praag, at Duncan Davison & Co.'s 
Foreign Music Warehouse, 244, Regent Street, W., will be immediately attended to. 

Quadrille Bands, for Large or Small Parties, supplied on the most reasonable 


terms. 


‘0 TRAINING SCHOOLS.—The New National Song, 
“GOD BLESS THE PRINCE OF WALES,” for Four Voices—Soprano, 
Alto, Tenor, Bass—price 2d, ; ditto, Four Male Voices, 2d. 
“ Jt ought to have a place in all schools, as calculated to cultivate the sentiment of 
loyalty, which, we trust, may long continue a national characteristic."—Zducator, 


January, 1364. 



































Piano Solo and Duet, 4s. each, and the Song. 
London: Rosert Cocks & Co., New Burlington Street, W. ; all Musicsellers. _ 


HE QUEEN’S CONCERT ROOMS, Hanover Square. 

In consequeuce of the very numerous applications for the use of these elegant 
Rooms as the season advances, Ladies and Gentlemen purposing to give Concerts or 
Balls, or to hold Bazaars, &c., are respectfully invited to be EARLY in their 
ARRANGEMENTS for securing the days they prefer. Application to be made to 
Mr. Payne, at the Rooms, No. 4 Hanover Square, W.—By order of the Proprietor, 








——-_ 


} ROBERT COOKS ' 
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NEW SACRED VOCAL MUSIC FOR CHRISTMAS. 
Just published, price 3s., 
A CHRISTMAS PASTORALE, 


‘‘ SLEEP, SLEEP, MY BEAUTIFUL BABE.” 


The Poetry by the Late FATHER FABER, D.D. 


The Music by WILHELM SCHULTHES. 

« A new Christmas Pastoral, which is likely to prove doubly welcome to lovers of 
sacred music, since the words are taken from an unpublished hymn of the late Father 
Faber. Messrs. Duncan Davison have printed the whole Hymn at full length at 
the commencement ot the piece.”— Weekly Register. 

London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





Just Published, Price 3s. 


“PEACEFULLY SLUMBER” 
(Cradle Song), 
Composed and Dedicated to Miss BANKs, by ALBERTO RANDEGGER. 
A Violoncello part to the above, as played by Signor Piatti, is published, price 6d. 
London: Duncan Davison, & Co., 244 Regent Street. 


CARLOTTA PATTI. 


WOULD HEAR YOU, WARBLER” 
(L’Usignuolo—The Nightingale), 


Composed by E. MUZIO. 

This popular Song, sung at Mr. Alfred Mellon’s Concerts and at St. James's Hall by 
Malle. Carlotta Patti, with distinguished success, is published, with English and Italian 
Words (the English Version of the Words by Joun O¥EnFoRD, Fisq.), and a Portrait 
of Carlotta Patti, price 4s., by Duscan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 











W HH. HOLMES’S FOUR SACRED PIECES for the 
Pianoforte. 


“SUNDAY AT HOME;” Introducing “ Awake, my 


soul, and with the sun,” O thou that tellest good tidings to Zion,” (Messiah) 
‘“* How beautiful are the feet of them that preach the Gospel of Peace,” and 
Evening Hymn, “ Glory to Thee my God this night.” 3s. 


CHRISTMAS ;” Introducing “ Christians Awake,” Pas- 
toral Symphony from the Messiah (‘The shepherd's playing en their pipes,” 
&c.), Chorus, ‘* For unto us a child is born" (Messiah), and “ Lo, he comes on 
clouds descending.” 3s. 


“NEW YEAR'S EVE;” Introducing “ Hark! the vesper 


hymn is stealing,” “* Adeste Fideles,” and the Sicilian mariner’s hymn.” 3s, 


“EASTER ;” Introducing Easter Hymn “Jesus Christ is 
risen to day,” “ But thou did’st not leave his soul in hell” (Afessiah), ‘‘ Halle- 
lujah chorus,” Handel. 3s. 

Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 
Where also may be obtained:—Highland Echo, 3s.; and Selections from the 

Drawing Room of Compositions, by Eminent Composers :—No. 1. “ Inspiration,” by 

E. Wolfe, 1s.; No. 2. “* Gaiety,” by Handel, 1s. 





SIMS REEVES’S NEW SONGS, 
“THE MESSAGE” 


AND 
“GOOD MORROW, LOVE, GOOD MORROW,” 
(Herwoop, 1608), 


Composed for him by BLUMENTHAL, sung with distinguished success, and invariably 
encored, are published, price 3s. each, by Duncan Davison & Co., Regent Street, W. 


20th Edition. 
» ALICE, WHERE ART THOU? 
SCHER’S Popular Song, “ Atice, WueEre art Txovu ?” 


The twentieth edition of this celebrated song is now ready, and may be 
obtained of the Publishers, Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





Price 12s. 


THE VOICE AND SINGING 


(The formation and Cultivation of the Voice for Singing). 
BY ADOLFO FERRARI. 


“One of the most scientific and practical musical works that has appeared, is one 
entitled ‘The Formation and Cultivation of the Voice for Singing,” by Adolfo 
Ferrari.—Znglish (Natal) News, 

London: Duncan Davison & Co. 244 Regent Street. 





Just published, price 4s., 
WILHELM GANZ’S 
*VOGLIANA ‘ts 
Mazurka de Concert, pour Piano. 


Dedieé & son ami Monsieur EDOUARD, DE PARIS, 
Par 


WILHELM GANZ. 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





Just published, price 4s., 
*“LA COSTANZA,” 


Troisieme Impromptu pour Piano. 
Composé et dedié & 
MISS CONSTANCE BEVAN, 
Par 


WILHELM SCHULTHES. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





ADELINA PATTI. 
“LE BAL,” Di gioja insolita, 


Waltz, sung by Mdlle. Adelina Patti with Distinguished Success. 
Composed by MAURICE STRAKOSCH. 
With French and Italian Words. 
Price 3s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street. 





——— —? 





Just Published, price 4s., 


“FROLIC,” 
Deuxieme Impromptu pour Piano. 
Composé et dedié & 

MISS ALICE CUBITT, 


ar 
WILHELM SCHULTHES. 


“ Difficult, but like all that M. Schulthes has published, it is clear and agreeable 
in its inventions.”—Athenceum, 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street. 





MR. WILBYE COOPER'S NEW SONG, 
“GOOD NIGHT! SWEET DREAMS BE THINE.” 


Composed for him by Gzorcy B. ALLEN, sung with great success, and always 
encored, is published, Price 3s., 


By Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





Just published, price 3s., 


“DI GIOGA INSOLITA,” 


ADELINA PATTI'S CELEBRATED WALTZ. 
Transcribed for the Pianoforte by 


R. ANDREWS. 
ondon: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





MISS EMMA HEYWOOD'S NEW SONG, 
“REST THEE, BABE,” 
Written and Composed for 
MISS EMMA HEYWOOD 


BY 
CHARLES J. HARGITT. 
Price 3s, 


London: Duncan Davisox and Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





ARIE D’ANNETTA’S DANCE MUSIO 
Characteristically Illustrated. 
“ The Lily of the Thames Quadrille,” with cornet accompaniment ... 
“What Next Quadrilles " (Robin's Last), with cornet accompaniment 
“ The Spirit Rapping Polka,” dedicated to all spirit-rappers’ mediums 
* The Llewellyn Waltz,” dedicated to Mr. Backwell, B. M. 3rd R. W. M. 
* Beautiful Spirit Waltz,” dedicated to Mons. Louis Jullien... ase 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street W. 





Just Published, Price 2s, 6d. 
“THE VOICE IN THE SHELL.” 


Ballad written by James Bruton. Composed by James Lea SumMERS. 

“ This plaintive ballad is a very interesting one, and shows it to be the work ofa 
good musician. We have no doubt it will be on every one’s piano in a short time, 
for it is now being sung by Mdlle. Parepa, the Queen of Song, whose exquisite ren- 
dering of it, the other evening, at St. James's Hall, gaused a perfect furor, and a 
redemand,”—Stratford-on-Avon ‘Herald, 


London: Duncan Davison & Co. 244 Regent Street, W. 





MISS JULIA ELTON'S NEW SONG, 


“SOFTLY SLEEP, MY PRETTY DARLING.” 


Arranged from an Indian Melody, (the Ayah’s Song, or Indian Lullaby), sung with 
great success, and invariably encored, is published (for Mezzo-Soprano or Contralto), 
Price 3s., 


By Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regont Street. 
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PROFESSOR WYLDE’S HILARY LECTURES. 
(GRESHAM COLLEGE.) 


(Continued from page 182.) 

From the foregoing account of a performance announced in Stilo 
recitativo it may be safely inferred that the Stilo recitativo men- 
tioned by English authors was merely a word borrowed from the 
Italians, to which, however, was attached a very dissimilar meaning. 
I do not mean to say that when Ben Jonson, in the year 1617, spoke 
of the Stilo recitativo, he alluded to anything else than the new form of 
composition, which had been recently adopted in Italy, but that its 
supposed introduction into public performances in this country at any- 
thing like so early a period is altogether a mistake, and that the so-called 
Stilo recitativo performances to which allusion has been made should 
not be regarded as Opera Performances in the “ recitative style.” 

Let us now return to Italy and see what progress we can discover 
in the proper recitative style. In the works of Carissimi we are able to 
trace some advance in the right direction. Carissimi flourished in the 
year 1650; he was Maestro di Capella at the German College in Rome. 
It does not appear that he wrote for the theatre, but in his cantatas 
he introduced recitative, and excelled his immediate contemporaries. 
He is said by historians “‘ to have greatly improved recitative, to have 
rendered it more expressive, articulate and intelligible by approximat- 
ing it to speech and declamation.” These may, or may not, be the 
proper terms in which to speak of Carissimi, but there is no doubt he 
was somewhat of a giant amongst his fellows. Carissimi’s works are 
preserved in the British Museum, and in Dean Aldrich’s collection at 
Christ Church, Oxford. I will give you some illustrations of his 
style. (Jllustrations of Carissimi.) 

Stradella’s works will also shew us what progress was made in 
the art. Although many of his works are extant, one opera and one 
oratorio are the only compositions to which we can refer tor examples 
of “ recitative.” Stradella is said to have exercised some influence over 
our countryman Purcell, and, if for no other reason than this, we ought 
to follow the workings of his mind. 

The influence which he exercised over the musical public of 
his day seems also to have been extraordinary, for it is said he owed 
the preservation of his life to the effect which his music had over the 
feelings of two assassins who were hired to murder him. The story 
goes that these assassins proceeded from Naples to Rome where 
Stradella had taken refuge, and hearing that he was about to conduct 
an oratorio of his own composition in the Church of St. John, Lateran, 
determined to go there and attack him on his return after dark. On 
their arrival at the Church the oratorio was begun, and the excellence 
of the music and its performance, joined to the rapture that was 
expressed by the whole congregation, made such an impression upon 
and so softened the hearts of these ruffians, as to incline them to relent, 
and in the end to turn them from taking away the life of a man whose 
genius and abilities were the delight of all Italy. Instead of murdering 
Stradella these assassins accosted him in the street, when he quitted 
the Church, and after complimenting him upon his oratorio, confessed 
to him the business on which they had been hired; and then advised 
him to fly to some place of safety as soon as possible, saying they had 
determined to relinquish the reward that was promised them, and tell 
their; employer that Stradella had quitted Rome the night before 
their arrival in thatcity. This is certainly an instance of the remarkable 
power of music over the mind, and some proof of the influence which 
Stradella’s music exercised. Happy wail it have been for him had 
his music always produced such an effect, but it is well known he ulti- 
mately fell a victim to the assassin’s dagger. There is a tradition that 
the song “ Pieta, Signor” was written in his last moments. It is very 
plaintive and beautiful. I purpose letting you hear it. abana 

I have said that Purcell seems to have been influenced by 
Stradella ; this requires a few words of explanation. I do not mean 
that Purcell was a plagiarist—that he copied Stradella; he simply was 
in the habit of choosing for adoption the mode of working used by 
Stradella. This mode was to select a ground bass, a species of 
Chaconne (which the Italians call “ Basso costretto” and the French 
“Basse contreinte ;” upon which to construct several of his composi- 
tions. Purcell’s Ground will give you a specimen of this mode of 
forming a composition. (Jllustration.) 

In our present investigation it is in vain we turn to Germany in the 
hope of finding there some trace of the development of the recitative 
style. Germany—in the seventeenth century, as far as regards the 
musical art—was a barren country ; it contented itself, until nearly the 
close of the century, with adopting the operas of the Italian composers, 
and has not left any trace of independent thought or action. We 
must therefore again look to the Italians, and amongst the writers of 
this period, Bontempi and Luigi Rossi should not be passed over. The 
former is not much known as a composer, but Luigi Rossi is renowned 
and is in great esteem with concert singers, haVing written several ex- 





cellent songs. One, entitled “ Rendimi al Cor,” is very generally 
known. (Jilustrations.) 

We will now turn to France. France in the seventeenth century, 
before the time of Lulli, shows itself as barren as Germany in material 
by which to investigate the progress of the art of recitative. But 
France, having adopted Lulli, the Florentine, having grafted a bud 
upon its own barren stem, became fruitful, and left a plenteous 
store from which to select material for examination. Lulli, the 
Florentine, was born in 1633, and in 1646 was brought to France by 
the Chevalier de Guise. Under the patronage of the daughter of this 
nobleman, Lulli rose to be admitted into the King’s band, and he is 
said to have distinguished himself so much in this position that he 
was employed to compose music for the Court Ballet, in which Louis 
Quatorze used to dance. In 1652 he was appointed Superintendent, or 
Master of the King’s new band of violins, “ which,” says an historian, 
“if we may judge by the business assigned them afterwards by Lulli in 
his operas, was composed of musicians not likely by their abilities to 
continue the miraculous powers ascribed to Orpheus and Amphion.” 
Lulli, after striving for twenty years to get his operas brought out, at 
last succeeded. An event happened which opened the gates of pre- 
ferment to hita and afforded scope for his talents. The manager of the 
Italian Opera House in Paris fell into disfavour with the King, and 
the privileges of representation were conferred on Lulli. In 1673 he 
brought out his first opera, Les Fetes d’ Amour et de Bacchus, which was 
quickly succeeded by many others. (Jllustrations from Lulli’s operas.) 

In speaking of Lullithere is scarcely any mention made of him with- 

out being called the Frenchman Lulli, the national French composer, 
the composer who has left works which depict so forcibly the charac- 
teristic idiosyncracies of the French people. Lulli’s tunes are quoted 
as real French tunes, because they are melancholy, plaintive, and, for 
the most part, written in minor keys. It does seem odd that the 
vivacity of the French nation should have found expression in any other 
tunes than merry jigs in major keys, and that grave and solemn airs in 
minor modes should, on the contrary, have been chosen. It is said 
that the attachment which one sees between persons of totally different 
natures is to be accounted for by the “ love of contrast” that is, as it 
were, indigenious in the mind, or the “ love of novelty,” which Burke 
says is the first and simplest emotion. It is possible that the French 
may have taken a fancy to Lulli from this love of contrast which his 
style excited, and that, instead of his music depicting the national 
character, it in reality depicts or expresses the very reverse. Be this as 
it may, it must always be remembered in reference to Lulli’s works, 
that they are those of an Italian, and not of a Frenchman, and that any 
conclusion drawn from them as to the independence of thought of 
French musicians in the seventeenth century is likely to be incorrect 
and deceptive. Lulli was an Italian, a Frenchman only by naturaliza- 
tion. 
Of the French music of this period, Voltaire gives us agood description. 
He says, “ French music, at least the vocal, is not pleasing to any other 
nation, on account of the peculiarity of our prosody. We always lay a 
stress on the last syllable, while other nations lean on the penultimate, 
like the Italians. Ours is the only language which has words termi- 
nated by e mute; and this e, which is not pronounced in common 
speech, has a note assigned it in musical declamation, and this it is that 
renders most of our airs and recitatives insupportable to all that are not 
accustomed tothem. Besides this, the slowness of our melody, which is 
a strange contrast to our national vivacity, will always make the music 
of France only fit for its own inhabitants. Our instrumental music, 
though less offensive to strangers, is somewhat affected by the monotony 
and languor of the vocal; but many of our movements for instruments, 
especially our airs for dancing, have been much used and admired in 
other countries.” j : 

Quinault was the writer of the poetry set to music by Lulli, and 
Voltaire remarks that “the poetry of Quinault animated the music 
more than the music of Lulli animated the words. The genius of two 
such men and fine acting were necessary to form such an exhibition 
in some parts of Atys, Armide, and Roland, as neither the ancients 
nor moderns knew. The airs are not equal to the recitatives in these 
great scenes. They are short simple tunes, more in the style of our 
Noels or Christmas carols, and Venetian ballads than opera songs. But 
such was the taste of the time. And the more artless the music the 
easier it was retained.” Lulli is accused of having pandered to the 
French taste of the time in which he lived, and of having intro- 
duced dance music into his operas. There are doubtless several pieces 
with marked rhythm to be found in his works. The French were, 
and are to this day, violently taken with a marked rhythm, and their 
favorite tunes depend more on the accent than on the flow of melody. 
(Illustrations. ) as 

In following the line of investigation as to the development 
of recitative in the seventeenth century, we have now advanced 
as far as the time when Lulli, the Florentine, but adopted “son of 
France,” flourished. Lulli was born in 1633, you must remember ; 
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he died in 1687; we must consider 1672 as the period in which he 
flourished. The influence he exercised upon his art, and par- 
ticularly upon recitative and opera music, I have already made you 
acquainted with, by referring to his compositions. Before we dismiss 
him from the track which we are pursuing a few remarks about him 
will not be inappropriate. Whatever position of merit we in these 
days assign to Lulli (and it isno mean one), he held the highest in 
France at the time he lived, and wasin such favour with Louis Quartorze, 
that no other music but his was allowed to be performed before that 
monarch. According to Dr. Burney’s account, in his “History of 
Music,” Lulli was granted Lettres de Noblesse, and made secretary of 
the King, and had innumerable honours and favours conferred on his 
family. Nocomposer, before or after him, has been so amply rewarded. 
The sale of his compositions produced a very large sum; he left a 
fortune of £180,000 in gold, an extraordinary sum in those days. Lulli 
married the daughter of Lambert, who is said to have been the most 
celebrated musician in France before Lulli rose to fame. Finding 
Lambert’s name thus associated with Lulli’s, I have searched in order 
to find out if he exercised any influence upon the art, but do not 
discover that it was indebted to him in the least. I shall not, therefore, 
further allude to him, although he outlived Lulli many years. Lulli 
died in 1687. His death occurred from a contusion. In conducting a 
“Te Deum,” performed for the recovery of Louis XIV., the difficulty 
of keeping his band together in time caused him to strike his foot so 
violently on the ground that he never recovered the effects of the 
bruize. Lulli, thinking his end was drawing near, sent for his “ Father 
Confessor” to give him “ absolution,” according to the Romish ritual ; 
but the priest refused, except on one condition, which was that Lulli 
should burn the score of the opera upon which he was engaged, viz., 
Achille and Polizene. Lulli at last consented and the manuscript was 
transmitted to the flames. We have, however, luckily not lost this opera, 
for it appears that when one of the young princes of Venddme went to 
see Lulli a few days afterwards, and on hearing he was much better 
the Prince exclaimed: “ Mon Dieu! Battiste, why have you been such 
a fool as to burn your new opera to humor a gloomy priest?” ‘ Hush, 
hush,” said Lulli, “I burnt what he required, but I have kept a copy!” 
So priestly bigotry, or what we should in these days call “ Puritanism,” 
did not succeed in destroying the last vestige of Lulli’s genius. 

On comparing Lulli’s works with those of Purcell, their inferiority is 
apparent; nevertheless, if Lulli was not the genius of his century, he was 
one of its brightest ornaments, and his works form a most interesting 
study, particularly for the recitative style. 

(To be continued.) 
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MUSIC IN BERLIN. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 


As I have already informed you, Mr. or Herr—tous les deuz se 
disent, et tous les deux s’écrivent—Jules Benedict’s Rose von Erin 
was highly successful on the night of its production, Since then 
it has been repeated several times, and the result proves that it will 
become astock-piece. It is cast as follows :—Nora, Mdlle. Santer; 
Sullivan, Herr Betz; Myles, Herr Theodor Formes; Harry, Herr 
Kriiger ; Corrigan, Herr Bost; Lady Cregan, Mdlle. Gey; and 
Thekla, Mdlle. Gericke, who, besides other ladies and gentlemen in 
the subordinate parts, exerted themselves to the utmost to make 
the work ‘‘go,” and go it did, for the audience were highly 
pleased, and profuse in their applause of composer, singers, musi- 
cians, scene-painters and machinists. By the way, I stop the 
press—of matter—to inform you that Nora is the German, it 
appears, for Lily, and Sullivan for Danny Mann; moreover that 
the opera is here played in four acts instead of three. I now resume. 
Altogether Mr. or Herr—for explanation of this appellative 
biformity, see above—Jules Benedict has every reason to be grati- 
fied with the reception accorded here to his work. It would 
be superfluous on my part to enter on a detailed criticism of 
music with which you, and, indeed, all London, to say nothing of 
the provinces, are so well acquainted, but it may, perhaps, amuse 
your readers to know what the Berlin critics think of it, and, 
therefore, on the good old principle, ‘Hx uno disce omnes”— 
which, by the way, is so often proved to be fallacious—I will 
give you the substance of the article which appeared in your 
respected contemporary the Neue Berliner Musik-Zeitung, one of 
the best conducted and cleverest musical journals published in 
Germany :— 

“We really do not envy the management of our Royal Operahouse 
the privilege of deciding what operas shall be performed. In no case 
does it escape being reproached for its selection, as the factors to be 





satisfied indulge in demands as numerous as they are varied. The 
public, as the factor to be first taken into consideration—for the pub- 
lic must always help to keep open the theatre by frequenting it— 
requires, and not unjustly, an opera to its taste, and by far the greater 
part of the public can be satisfied only by music containing pretty and 
catching melodies; if in addition to this, there is an interesting story, 
and one of those splendid mises-en-scéne so well worth seeing, and now 
proverbial at the Royal Opera House, the work will, probably, enjoy a 
long run, with full houses, and both the public and the management 
have reason to be contented. We will, for the nonce, pass over in 
silence the many parties among the public, one of which has a pre- 
ference for Italian music; another for French music; and a third, for 
the Music of the Future, since a great number of them may be 
counted among the satisfied individuals we mentioned a little above, 
if they are amused at a new opera. But how is it with the factor 
which we call the critics? What do they require? That is difficult 
to define. Some critics call pleasing melodies ‘ trivial and common ;’ 
and effective employment of the voice (such as we find for example 
in Meyerbeer, and, differently, in Verdi) a ‘straining after effect,’ 
and ‘Ruination to the Singers,’ In the eyes of critics of this class 
all music which does not belong to the classical school is worthless; 
they condescend to accept only ‘clever,’ ‘ingenious’ music, (‘ geist- 
reich’) music, that is, music taking into account the taste of the 
present day with regard to harmony as well as mere musical work, 
..... and, likewise, contains great things in the way of character; 
all other music is pitilessly cut up, and the public who have declared 
themselves satisfied with it are pronounced wanting in taste and dull. 
Other critics again patronise a certain class of composers, nay, some- 
times, even a single particular composer, who has written an opera, 
which, notwithstanding the fact that these gentlemen—who are not 
acquainted with it—consider it a master work, has never been per- 
formed. In consequence, every new opera is torn to pieces, and 
references naturally made to the despised masterpiece until it is put 
upon the stage and—does not please the public. The criticisms are 
then overflowing with praise and incense in honor of the work; its 
non-success is the result of the want of understanding on the part 
of the public, of ill-will on that of the performers, and of Heaven 
knows what besides, only not of the theatrical ineffectiveness, which has 
been most clearly proved, of the work itself, for, as we have already 
asserted in these columns, German musicians learn and study anything 
rather than the business of the stage, without a knowledge of which 
no composer can expect his opera to be successful in performance. 
Who, therefore, will blame the management of our Royal Opera House 
if, for the above weighty reasons, it is cautious how it places German 
operas on the stage? The management really does not neglect 
German opera. Among our stock-pieces the classical works of Gluck, 
Beethoven, Mozart, and Weber, got up in the best posssible style, 
are more frequently performed than at any other of the large Court 
Theatres; who will blame the management if, in selecting operas for 
production, it casts its eye upon works that have a chance of success, 
and the more so, because, however they may apply themselves, the 
company are frequently obliged to devote months together to the study 
of a newopera? Who will blame the management if, in the absence of 
effective new operas by German composers (as shown by convincing proofs 
—we may mention Bott’s Actéia) it has recourse to works by foreigners, 
which, considering the success achieved by them in other places, jus- 
tify the presumption that the time and trouble devoted to their study, 
and the large cost of their production will not be thrown away? 
Never, perhaps, was there so much said and written against any 
opera of modern times as against M. Gounod’s Faust, and in the case 
of no other are the critics and the public so diametrically opposed. 
The former still declaim against the opera, and the latter continue 
flocking to see itin such numbers that scarcely a single ticket of admis- 
sion is to be obtained in the regular way. A short time ago a new 
opera by a German composer—we allude to Gustav Schmidt’s La Réole 
—was successfully given at the Royal Opera House, and now the 
management have produced another opera, which—though first brought 
out in England—is the work of a native German, and could already 
boast of having achieved the most gratifying success at the theatres in 
Stuttgardt, Hamburgh, and Brunswick. Benedict was born in Stutt- 
gardt. He studied under Weber and Hummel, and has resided about 
twenty years in London. Of his former operas, only one found its 
way to Germany. We allude to Der Alte vom Berge, which was so suc- 
cessful in Vienna, Stuttgardt, Hamburgh, Breslau, Frankfort-on-the- 
Maine, etc., that it has frequently been revived, as was very lately the 
case for instance, at Breslau. * * * The libretio* is exceedingly 
interesting, and in the various characters and situations affords the 
composer plenty of opportunities for displaying his talent under several 
aspects. Herr Benedict’s music is modern; it knows the public taste, 
which it agreeably satisfies without having recourse to exceptionable 
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means. German influences are unmistakeable. Weber and Mendels- 
sohn have served the composer as models; the especial partiality 
evinced for the lyric element; the neat intrumentation (employing 
even the harmonic tones of the harp); and the treatment of the 
choruses, are all proofs of this. But to the dramatic element, also, 
does the composer give precise and effective expression ; we allude 
here more especially to the first finale, which happily hits off the 
different characters, and ends by uniting them in an effective con- 
certed piece; and the finale of the third act. Among the lyrical 
pieces, in which the composer’s intimate acquaintance with the German 
song-style is everywhere evident, we find a great many, which, on 
account of their simple and feeling melodies, as well as of their singa- 
bleness,* will doubtlessly soon be in the hands of dilletanti. We may 
mention, for instance, the first Serenade: ‘Der Himmel steckt die 
Leuchte an’ (‘The moon has raised her lamp above’); Myles’s two 
songs, especially the one with the burden, ‘ Nur ein; Rose lieb’ich 
und, ach, sie liebt mich nicht’ (‘ Botheration, her likeness I never 
shall see, there’s but one Colleen Bawn and she does not love me”); 
Sullivan’s scene, at the end of Act II.: Nora’s cavatina, ‘Bin ein einsam 
armes Kind,’ and Harry’s air in the last act. All these pieces pro- 
duced the most favorable impression, and were most loudly applauded. 
The opera was conducted by Herr Dorn, in a very careful manner, and 
the mise-en-seéne of Herr Wagner, the stage-manager, was all that 
could be desired, etc., etc.” 

What pleases the Berliners exceedingly is the Water-Cave scene, 
where Myles jumps in and rescues Kily, Germanict—Nora, from 
drowning. On the first night so much were the audience 
impressed with this that they called on Herren Gropius and 
Daubner, the scenic artists. By the way Mr. or Herr—see com- 
mencement of my letter for remark upon this—Jules Benedict was 
not present the first night. ‘The fact is the opera, after having 
been put off and off sine die, or rather sine nocte, was at last 
produced all in a hurry, to the great surprise of most people, 
myself included, This is one of the reasons of my absence from the 
first performance. 

The Italian Opera Company at Kroll’s Theatre has been broken 
up, in consequence of the secession of the two principal ladies, 
Signore Brunetti and Guerra. 

The programme of the Seventh Sinfonie-Soirée of the King’s 
Private Band was composed of the overture to the Réduberbraut, 
by Ferdinand Ries; the Symphony in E flat major, by Mozart ; 
‘* Meeregstille und gliickliche Fahrt,” by Mendelssohn ; and Beet- 
hoven’s Symphony in C minor. Apropos of the overture by 
Ferdinand Ries, I may state that Die Réuberbraut was produced 
at the Royal Opera House here, in 1831, under the personal super- 
intendence of the composer, and with Mad. Schréder-Devrient as 
the heroine. ‘The music was much admired, but the opera could 
not maintain itself in the repertory on account of the badness of 
the libretto.—At the fifth concert of Carlberg’s Orchestral Union, 
one of the pieces selected for performance was Robert Schumann's 
Symphony in D minor, which is now seldom heard, and is the 
composer's fourth and last. It was pretty well received, but cer- 
tainly created no enthusiasm. ‘The other pieces in the programme 
offered nothing particularly worthy of notice. 

I see by the papers that the Faculty of Philosophy at the 
University of Jena have bestowed on Herr Hans von Biilow the 
diploma of Doctor honoris causd. The same mark of distinction 
was conferred, some years ago, on Meyerbeer and Robert Schumann. 
I also see that Mozart's autograph manuscript of his Missa brevis in 
F, composed on the 24th June, 1774, and entered in André’s 
collection under the number 17, is to be sold by the legatees of 
Mozart’s son, to whom it belonged, for 150 thalers. It contains 
thirty-three pages, of seven lines of music each, and its authen- 
ticity is guaranteed. Let some one or other of Mozart's admirers 
in England—and their name is legion—take advantage of this 
intimation and secure so valuable a relic of the great master. I 
see further, by the public prints, that Otto Lindblad, who was 
celebrated throughout Germany, as a composer of songs, thanks 
to Mad. Goldschmidt, née Lind, has just died at the age of forty-four. 
Lastly, I see that the fourth performance, at Rotterdam, of Herr 
Ferdinand Hiller’s Die Katakomben, was a great triumph, and beat 
the other three performances into fits. Hurrah for Herr Ferdinand 
Hiller, whom I like very much ; firstly because he is a good musi- 
cian; secondly, because he is a good writer; and thirdly, because 





* “ Singableness "—“ Sangbarkeit,” “That's good; ‘mobled Queen’ ig 
good,” saith Polonius. “' Singableness’ is good” saith VALE. 





he is, according to all I have heard said of him, and according to 
all I have read from his pen, a gentleman. VALE. 

P. §.—I dare say you were surprised, last week, at not receiving 
a letter, especially as I had promised to send a full account of the 
performance of Die Rose von Erin. The fault, however, was not 
mine, but that of the ‘‘ Dienstmddchen,” or *‘ Servant gal,” whose 
high privilege it is to attend upon me, a privilege, though, on 
which, if I may judge by the little eagerness she displays in pro- 
fiting by it, she does not set much store. I gave her my letter to 
post, and she forgot to do so. Hier negligence is provoking, but I 
may as well make the best of it by appending to what I wrote some 
extra news. 

Die Rose von Erin has now been played five times, and goes 
better every successive time. The performers, on the stage and in 
the orchestra, are more at their ease, and consequently better than 
they were, while the machinery of the celebrated Water-Scene 
now works as smoothly as one of Penn’s celebrated marine engines. 
The other operas peeformed during the past week have been Le 
Domino Noir, with Mdlle. Artot as Angela; Faust; and Die 
lustigen Weiber von Windsor. In the last, Mdlle. Lucca re-appeared 
as Frau Fluth, for the first time since her return from Hamburgh, 
where she sang seven times at the Stadt-Theater, with immense 
success, and where she gained golden opinions from everyone. 

The Second Soirée of Herren Ehrlich, Rehfeld (instead of Herr 
de Ahna) and Espenhahn attracted a numerous audience. One of 
the features of the programme was a new trio by Herr Kiel. 
It is a meritorious work, though it cannot lay claim to be con- 
sidered first-rate. Herr Ehrlich played Beethoven's Grand Sonata 
in B flat major in a manner which stamped him as one of the 
leading instrumentalists of the present day. The concert wound 
up with Mozart’s Trio in E flat major. 

A grand musical entertainment was recently given at the Palace. 
when the following pieces were selected for performance : Trio 
from Beethoven’s Fidelio, sung by Mdlle. De Ahna, Herren 
Woworsky and Salomon; couplets from M. Gounod’s Reine de 
Saba, sung by Mdlle. Artét; Léonard’s “Souvenirs de Haydn,” 
for violin, played by Herr Lotto; Giuglini’s duet, “‘ La Gioja del 
Futuro,” sung by Mesdlles. Artét and De Ahna; Liszt’s ‘ ‘Tran- 
scription de Rigoletto,” played by Herr Hans von Biilow; “ Ay, 
Chiquita,” a Spanish song, composed by Yradier, and sung by 
Malle. Artét; Paganini’s ‘‘ Le Stegghe,” played by Herr Lotto; 
and Gordigiani’s trio, ‘‘ Vieni al Mar,” sung by Mdlle. Artét, 
Herren Woworsky and Salomon. 

On Thursday, the 25th inst, the Royal “ Domchor” gave their 
last concert at the Singacademie when they sang an ‘‘Adoramus,” 
by Giacomo Antonio Perti; a ‘ Crucifixus,” by Antonio Lotti; 
recitative and arioso from Handel’s Messiah (Madlle. Emmy 
Hauschteck) ; a ‘‘ Credo,” by Cherubini; a Motett (with double 
chorus) by J. S. Bach; aria, ‘‘ Hore, Israél,” from Mendelssohn's 
Elijah, sung by Madlle. Emmy Hausehteck ; a ‘‘ Figured chorale,” 
by Gottfried August Homilius; the twenty-second Psalm, by 
Felix Mendelssohn; and the ‘Ave verum” by Mozart. The 
singing was, on the whole, irreproachable, and the applause pro- 
portionate. 

eigenen 

DrespeN.—Herr Louis Schubert’s operetta Der Wahrsager was given 
here for the first time on the 5th February, with success, all the artists 
engaged in it being called on at the conclusion. In the course of the 
season from the 1st January to the 3lst December, 1863, 51 operas and 
7 operettas, or pieces interspersed with songs, were given at the Theatre 
Royal. The novelties were Feramors, Anton Rubinstein ; Les Dragons 
de Villars, Maillart ; and La Réole, Gustav Schmidt. Among the revi- 
vals were Die Entfihrung aus dem Serail (not played since 1860) ; Zampa 
(not played since 1854) ; Jacob und seine Séhne (not played since 1858) ; 
Hieronymus Knicker (not played since 1829); Agnes, by Carl Krebs (not 
played since 1838); Die Schweitzer familie (not played since 1858) ; and 
Das unterbrochene Opferfeste, by Winter (not played since 1847).— 
Herr Charles Oberthir, the harpist, has appeared at a concert here. 

Bapen.—M. Benazet has already engaged Mesdames Charton, 
Lefebre, Battu, MM. Naudin, Sedie, Jourdan, Saint-Foy, Petit, and 
Ragnal for next season. 

Conura —Herr Caspar Kummer received from the Duke the Gold 
Cross of Merit, on celebrating the fiftieth anniversary of his connec- 
tion with the theatre as a member of the orchestra. 

Pracue.—The members of the T'onkunstler-Gesellschaft lately gave 
a performance of Handel’s Solomon, a work never previously heard in 
this city. It went off with great éclat, 
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MUSIC IN BREMEN.* 

The season is at its height; we are reveling in music. Of the Art- 
treats offered from one Tuesday to the next we need mention only the 
most important to place the reader on a level with the situation. There 
have been two performances of Mozart’s opera of Jdomeneus ; the first 
performance of the oratorio of Gideon, by Ludwig Meinardus; a Quartet 
Soirée; a Mozart Evening in the Kinstler Verein, or Association of 
Artists; and the Seventh Private Concert, with a new composition, by 
Rheinthaler, for chorus and orchestra (‘‘ Das Madchen von Cola,” after 
Ossian’s Darthula)—almost too much for the public to enjoyit and for the 
press to fulfil its criticalduties. In order to do justice to all, we will take 
one thing after the other. A great charm in this musical week was more 
especially that of contrast; it is scarcely possible to imagine any contrast 
more peculiar and characteristic than that offered, in the course of a few 
days, by the first dramatic opera of Mozart and the oratorio of Meinar- 
dus—not on account of the difference in the subject and particular 
branch of art, but on account of the indescribably different train of feel- 
ing and thought mirrored in the two works. The former is a model of 
the classical style, which music affected eighty years ago, and the latter 
altogether a product of the present and the marked expression of its 
peculiar style, and of the deep chasm separating it from the period of clas- 
sicality to which we have referred. If we place the two works in 
juxtaposition, despite their being so fundamentally different that 
they scarcely can be named together, we do not do so for any inward 
reasons, but on account of the piquant contrast between the old opera 
and the new oratorio in question. 

The artistically-historical significance of Mozart’s Jdomeneus consists 
in the breach, prepared by Gluck and completed by Mozart, with the 
Past of opera, which, from being a merely musical creation, was developed 
by the two masters into a dramatic work of art, The music in it rises 
to the height of a work of art and displays in its entirety that revolution 
which, at that period, the whole intellectual world effected within itself 
in every department. Gluck and Mozart, as operatic poets, had to carry 
out the very same mission which Goethe carried out as a dramatic 

et. 

According to the course, however, of all earthly things, every new 
tendency at first bears upon its forehead the stamp of those deficiencies 
and of that unskilfulness which are connected with all beginnings. If 
we may designate the progress of Gluck and Mozart, in Orpheus and 
Idomeneus, towards the dramatic work of art as something which is 
tmmortal, we run against what is mortal immediately we consider the 
method of treatment. However high the flight of a genius may be, it 
never reaches the clouds at the first attempt. Or, to speak without any 
figure, the two operas in question, great and wonderful works, when 
taken as two wholes, and as regards character, are nevertheless merely 
beginnings and essays; they must be so, because if they were not, all 
further development would be impossible, and thus an intellectual law 
would be overthrown. Whoever values Gluck’s Orpheus as a perfect 
work of art, degrades the same composer’s Armida and Iphigenias by s0 
doing; whoever stands still in adoration before Mozart’s Jdomeneus, 
proves that he is incapable of appreciating Figaro’s Hochzeit and Don 
Juan at their proper value. It is precisely the later works of the two 
great masters which afford evidence that the first creations presented 
by their genius to the world, are, despite all their excellence, only first 
steps and imperfect essays, and that, compared with subsequent produc- 
tions, they possess importance only in an artistically-historical point of 
view. 

And this is exactly what renders these two operas mortal, and 
prevents them from enjoying enduring life. There is another element, 
also, to be taken into consideration : the selection of the subjects. In the 
classical period, the Antique was the Sole Ideal of Science and Art. 
The operatic poets of those days placed the whole range of antiquity 
with all its stories upon the stage. But change of time produces change 
of manners. Our present age does not think thus; it has gone through 
the stream of romanticism, and, though very far from sharing the dis- 
dain of the romanticists for the Antique, it is, also, far from entertaining 
a feeling of narrow-minded veneration for it. Even Mozart, by the 
way, only once after Zdomeneus treated an old subject, in Vitus; in the 
selection of his other subjects he acted instinctively with a presentiment 
of the changes through which the views of that time were passing. 

Idomeneus never obtained a hold upon the stage as Don Juan, Figaro 
and Die Zauberfléte have done, and still do. All the maguificence of 
the thoughts; the wonderful coloring of the instrumentation; and the 
moving ard dramatic truth of the recitative, airs and choruses, have 
not enabled it to maintain its place in the repertory. We Mozartians 
may tear out our hair at this—unless there are good grounds to deter 
us from such a proceeding—we may abuse the public for being stupid 
and without feeling ; but so it is, and it cannot be altered. 'The people 
are right in their way. The layman, atter having been present at the 
first act of the opera, utters in cold blood the most fearful oath possible: 
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he calls the composition weariesome. When, subsequently, in the 
second and third acts, Mozart offers him all the wonderful magic of his 
melody, well, the layman has moments of rapture and revels in the 
sweet strains, still, at last, he says: “ The thing is weariesome all the 
same.” If a person were to describe to him, with the tongue of an 
angel, all the magnificent things in Jdomeneus, one after the other, the 
layman would not, perhaps, dispute what was said, but he would offer a 
passive resistance, and stop at home when the opera was played again. 

A performance of Jdomeneus has been for years, and still is, a grand 
festival for all the worshippers of classical music, a duty of propriety 
for theatres when they wish to withdraw from the noise without into 
the holy of holies; and so it will always be. When a manager or a 
conductor desires to afford himself and the lovers of music a refined 
treat, he enlivens a quiet flock with the first dramatic operas of Gluck 
and Mozart, and perceives very clearly that he can only pursue such a 
course now and then. But the people in the boxes and in the pit are 
not for this reason barbarians. Does not the very same thing happen 
in other domains of intellect? When Iphigenia and Tasso are given, 
the people do not take the pay-place by storm any more than when 
Idomeneus is played, but on those who do sit inside the temple, and 
abandon themselves to the wonderful influence of these poems, the 
sacred spirit of poetry really descends. 

When Herr Hentschel, the conductor here, was getting up Jdomeneus, 
he knew very well how matters stood ; yet he devoted all his energies 
to the work, though the opera will hardly achieve more than three 
performances. Had he had at his disposal a large and delicately 
trained chorus; and more artists like Mad. Haase; and splendid scenery, 
he might play the opera twice as often, What he has done, and to what 
a pitch he has worked up his subordinates, reflects great credit on him, 
and is one of those rays of light which a management, even with limited 
resources, may, if possessed of good will and artistic feeling, enjoy. It 
is true that, despite all their efforts, the chorus did not succeed in 
attaining the harmonious beauty and powerful effects which Mozart 
had pictured to himself, but even in the choruses as well as in the solo 
parts an immense deal more was done than was expected, ete. 
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Lrirstc.—The programme of the 17th Gewandhaus-concert con- 
tained, in the way of instrumental works, Spohr’s third Symphony (in 
C minor) and Weber’s overture to Oberon. Madame Viardot-Garcia 
sang: “J’ai perdu la beauté qui me rendit se vaine,” from Lully’s 
Perseus; the air, “‘ Amour, viens rendre & mon fme,” from Gluck’s 
Orpheus, and two French popular songs, “A l’ombre d’un Ormeau” 
and “ Margoton.” She also introduced Chopin’s Mazurka. Madlle. 
Weiss gave the romance and rondo from Chopin’s E flat Concerto: 
Novelette, No. 1, by Schumann; and the Etude in G flat by Chopin. 
The programme of the eighteenth concert of the same series comprised 
Die Nize, for contralto solo and female chorus by Anton Rubinstein ; 
the “Gesang Heloisen und der Nonnen am Grabe Abelard’s,” by 
Ferdinand Hiller, in which the solo part was taken by Madlle. Johanna 
Klein, from Berlin; Mendelssohn’s fourth Symphony (A major); 
Schumann’s overture to Manfred, and Beethoven’s Fourth Symphony 
(B flat major). 

New York.—The German operatic company playing at Brooklyn 
lately announced Boieldieu’s Dame Blanche. At the hour for commen- 
cing the performance, the house was full, but the artists made no sign. 
The audience waited some little time; but, at length however, they 
grew impatient, and began to be very uproarious. Suddenly, the cur- 
tain was raised, and the stage-manager appeared seemingly in rather an 
agitated state. He said that everyone and everything were ready save 
and except the dresses, which the costumier had failed to send. In 
this dilemma he wished to know whether the audience preferred 
waiting still longer, or whether they desired that the singers should 
play their parts in the usual evening costume of civilized life in the 
nineteenth century. This question was immediately answered by 
shouts of * Play, play !” from all parts of the house, and the opera was 
sung from beginning to end with the artists habited as they would have 
been had they been going to a ball. 

PererspurGH.—Boieldieu’s La Dame Blanche, under the title of La 
Dama Bianca, was brought out at the Italian Opera, the first week in 
February, for the benefit of Signor Calzolari, who played the part of 
Georges. Mdlle, Fioretti, Madame Bernardi and Signor Everardi 
were also in the cast. Everything that could be done was done by the 
management to make the opera acceptable to the public. But all in 
vain. The music afforded but little gratification, and all the applause 
was bestowed on the singers. It would seem that the change made in 
the dialogue to fit it for recitatives greatly affected the point and spirit 
of Scribe’s comedy. 

Antwerp.—At the last concert of the Liedertafel the members 
executed a Quartet for Male Voices by Mendelssohn; some choruses 
from Gluck’s Iphigenia ; Beethoven’s Symphony in D major; and the 
whole of the music of Preciosa with a connecting text, 
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SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER. 

The new work of Mr. Macfarren—now being played every evening—has 
made its mark. The oftener it is heard the more it pleases—a sign that it is 
constructed out of solid and durable materials. However open to criticism 
the treatment to which Mr. Fitzball has submitted a comedy by general con- 
sent allowed to be one of the masterpieces of the English stage, the opera of 
She Stoops to Conquer is not the less calculated to satisfy intelligent 
audiences, and to raise the character of our national school. That it will 
continue to advance in the estimation of good judges—like its immediate and 
attractive predecessor, Jessie Lea—there can scarcely be a question. In all 
probability it will live, and thus tell its own story, until the public, by degrees, 
become familiar with it, as with other things that have not the ephemeral 
stamp. The least admirable parts of the music are, in our opinion, the solo 
songs, which, though well written and supported by orchestral accompaniments 
that endow them with an interest the value of which must find general 
recognition among musicians, are in many instances to a certain extent 
colorless. Where—as in Tony Lumpkin’s “ Cunning old fox” (how inferior to 
the original “‘ Three pigeons !’’) and Squire Hardcastle’s “‘ Country Squire ”)— 
Mr. Macfarren imitates the style of old English melody he is more genial, and 
in proportion more successful, than in the amatory effusions of Constance and 
Hastings. Kate Hardcastle’s first song—‘* What is this love ?”—though its 
melodic outline is not over original, extorts praise on account of its inherent 
grace, combined with a rhythmical vagueness in keeping with the sentiment 
conveyed by the words. Her second, “‘ Am I not a pretty barmaid ? ” is lively 
and sparkling, notwithstanding the roulades, which seem rather to have been 
written with a view of exhibiting Miss Louisa Pyne than of fitting the 
character of the suppositetious “ barmaid.” Marlow’s best song is, perhaps, 
the bacchanalian—* Drink, friends, drink ”—which forms part of the finale 
to the second act. The duets are all more or less excellent. “O sweet 
summer morning,” for Kate Hardcastle and Constance (upon which the 
curtain rises), is refreshingly tuneful, and makes a charming prelude to the 
trio and quartet (with Hardcastle and Tony). These last complete the intro- 
duction the only weak point in which is the coda, where a series of florid 
passages upon the words, ‘‘ Young love hath often lost his way,” &c., are 
allotted to Kate—again rather caloulated to exhibit Miss L. Pyne’s execution 
than to give musical life to the character she has to portray. ‘“ Oh it is sweet 
when lovers meet,” for Constance and Hastings, is a charming little notturno. 
Two of the best duets, however—the one a racy specimen of comic dramatic 
writing, the other a piece of unaffected expression—are ‘“‘I say, madam, I 
say” (first interview between Marlow and Kate), and “ To win a proud and 
wealthy bride,” where Marlow avows his passion for the “ pretty barmaid.” 
But, as if when his task was the most difficult he accomplished it with the 
greatest ease, it is in those places where several personages are simultaneously 
engaged that the composer of She Stoops to Conquer has been most uncon- 
ditionally happy. There are four trios, all exhibiting such a rich vein of 
humor as to warrant a belief that Mr. Macfarren is most thoroughly in his 
element when employed in describing purely comic situations. ‘Oh! ’tis a 
famous old story ’—where Hardcastle, supposed by Marlow and Hastings to 
be Mine Host of the Buck’s Head and Antlers, insists upon narrating his 
anecdote of the “Great Duke of Marlborough”—is singularly good. 
Nothing could possibly be more frank and spirited, nothing more essentially 
dramatic, and yet nothing more musically imagined and built up. The 
quintet in the last scene, when through Tony’s imaginary blunder ill blood is 
engendered between Marlow and Hastings, is no less excellent. In listening 
to this capital piece we cannot but regret the loss of Mrs. Hardcastle, who 
would not only have provided the composer with another comic personage, but 
have enabled him to write a sestet instead of a quintet. As an illustrator of 
old English customs, May Day, Robin Hood, and other works have already 
shown Mr. Macfarren’s remarkable proficiency ; no one was therefore surprised, 
while no one could be otherwise than delighted with his animated music to the 
scene of the Village Sports. In the finale to the second act—where Marlow 
entertains the villagers, whom he has invited to supper at the Hall, which he 
supposes to be an inn—Mr. Macfarren has put forth all his strength, and 
succeeded in producing a masterpiece. From the opening chorus of villagers, 
and unaccompanied part-song (‘‘ The Cuckoo”), to the end, the stage business 
serves continually to suggest fresh ideas to the composer, and tax his genius 
for contrivance; so that the musical interest never for one instant flags. 
Such a finale would alone preserve the opera in which it occurs from 
oblivion. In the last scene it is enough to say that Mr. Macfarren has 
agreeably avoided the hacknied expedient of the ‘‘rondo”—so often dragged 
in without meaning—at the same time once more paying court to the voluble 
execution of Miss L. Pyne. ‘The burden of this finale, like that of “Am I 
not a pretty barmaid?” is taken from the overture—a composition, by the 
way, #s remarkable for bold and vigorous instrumentation as for characteristic 
adaptability to what follows. 

Repeated performances of She Stoops to Conquer have produced the best 
results. The execution is now as steady, effective, and complete as the 
resources of the theatre will admit. To look for an Elliston or a Charles 
Kemble in Mr. Harrison, a Dowton or a Farren in Mr. Weiss, a Bannister or 
a Liston in Mr. Corri—even a Foote or a Mordaunt (Nisbett) in Miss Louisa 
Pyne, would be too exacting. Our English singers, unlike those of Italy, 
Germany, and France, have rarely united in an eminent degree the dramatic 





with the lyric talent. Nevertheless, the Covent Garden troop are in this 
instance by no means to be despised. Mr. Harrison’s ability as a comedian 
has notoriously ripened as his vocal means have deteriorated, his acting being 
almost always as good as his singing is at times unsatisfactory. With a little 
less exaggeration—especially in the first interview with Miss Hardcastle—his 
Marlow would be as uniformly excellent as it is everywhere diverting. Miss 
Louisa Pyne plays Kate with natural ease and uncommon spirit; her singing 
—perfect in grace and expression as it is brilliant—lending a new charm to 
that very sprightly character. Miss Anna Hiles, in Constance Neville, has 
made a step forward in her profession. Her singing gives signs of progress 
that can only be attributed to careful study ; her stage demeanour is easy and 
ladylike, her acting agreeable and without effort. Mr. George Perren’s 
histrionie powers are not striking; and, even if they were, the somewhat 
insipid part of Hastings would hardly be calculated to exhibit them in a very 
strong light. His voice, however, though thin in quality, is, when not forced, 

invariably pleasing; and he sings the music assigned to him with artistic 

earnestness and warmth of feeling. Mr. Weiss, though overweighted in one 

part of the task imposed upon him—viz., that of assuming the personage of 
a bluff old country squire—is thoroughly at home in the other. It is 

doubtful, indeed, whether Mr. Macfarren could have met with any one more 

capable of giving effect, both to the solo and concerted music with which the 

character of old Hardcastle is illustrated. Never was Mr. Weiss better fitted, 

and never has he made better use of a good opportunity. Best of all, 

perhaps,—and in a great measure the life of the performance—is the Tony 

Lumpkin of Mr. H. Corri. This gentleman, always valuable in a lyric 

company—inasmuch as he always does his utmost, be the part allotted to him 

important or comparatively insignificant—has here, for the second time (the 

first was the Dutchman, in Mr. Wallace’s Love's Triumph), a fair chance of 
distinction. That it is not lost upon him those who have witnessed his very 

humorous and spirited delineation must admit. From the overture to the end, 

the band, under the control of Mr. Alfred Mellon, is all that could be 

wished ; while, in the scene on the village green, the whole of the admirable 

second finale (including the unaccompanied part-song), and, in short, 

wherever their services come into request, the chorus are equally entitled to 

praise. The stage business is everywhere bustling and good; and in the first 

and last tableaux (that of the second act is borrowed from Phe Puritan's 

Daughter) Mr. T. Grieve has offered fresh proofs of the still abundant 

resources of his pencil. Altogether, the production of She Stoops to Conquer 

is a credit to the Royal English Opera. 

— 


Tue Porrertes.—Masrer Wixue Pare has appeared at Stoke, New- 
castle, Longton, Hanley, and Burslem, and astonished as well ag 
delighted his audiences. It is difficult to say which is to be admired, 
his brilliant fingering, his grasp of musical ideas, his wonderful memory, 
his clearness and accuracy of melody, or the force with which he 
delivers the more striking passages in the works he performs. Master 
Pape opened with Beethoven’s Sonatain E flat, Op. 27. Every part of 
this work was finely played, but the Allegro molto vivace in C minor 
was delicious. Thalberg’s Mosé in Eggito” was given very much in 
the style of this master; and the “Story of a broken heart,” by 
Gottischalk, was played with much pathos and sweetness. The 
Fantasia from Lucia was a brilliant performance, and “ Home, sweet 
home, by Thalberg, again brought before the hearers the venerable 
pianist. The second part opened with Lizt’s paraphrase de comert, 
“ Jerusalem,” which demands the greatest attention, readiness of finger, 
and vigour of execution. The variations on a theme, from the 2nd 
Acte, said to be “the most difficult composition for the piano ever 
written,” is more wonderful than pleasing; “but the Grand finale 
triumphale” was finely played. Masterly also was the performance of 
Mendelssohn’s Andante and Rondo Capricioso, as well as the “Moto 
perpetuo” of Weber. In the national airs of America, the feature 
was “ Yankee Doodle,” which we have never heard so handled since 
Vieuxtemps gave his variations on the violin years ago. The com- 
bination of two airs was a striking instance of self-possession. The 
closing piece, demanded by the audience at Newcastle, was called 
“‘ Musical waters,” the title of which was well borne out by its flowing 
and undulating character. The whole of these works, we may add, 
were given with rigid correctness, and without allowing any flights of 
imagination to interfere with the ideas of the composer. Miss Spiller 
sang several airs in a delightful manner. Mr. Mason’s fine song, ‘‘ The 
Violet,” narrowly escaped an encore.—( Local Paper.) 

Sitanor Rozerti’s Mass.—Messrs Novello & Co. have just published 
Signor Roberti’s Mass, the success of which we recorded when it was 
first performed at the Oratory, Brompton. The mass was lately pro- 
duced in Paris with orchestral accompaniments. The Gazette Musical 
speaks in high terms of it, and confirms the judgment of the Parisian 
public. We hear that a performance of Signor Roberti’s Mass with 
full orchestra is to be got up in Edinburgh for Easter. 

Mr. Josep Heuye, the blind violinist, is making a tour through 
Scotland, and has everywhere, according to the local press, been 
teceived with great favor, 
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MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 
ST. JAMES'S HALL. 
THE ONE HUNDRED AND FORTY-SIXTH CONCERT. 
MONDAY EVENING, MARCH 7, 1864. 


PART I. 


OTTET, for four Violins, two Violas, and twojVioloncellos (By 
desire). MM. Vieuxremes, L. Ries, WrexeR, WATSON, H. ‘ 
Wess, Hayy, Davpert and Paque. ~ eee Ahendetssohn, 


SONG, “Ah! why do we love” (Don Quixote) . . . Macfarren. 
Mad. Lemmens-SHERRINGTON. 


SONG—Mr. SanTLeY . , » © © «© @ 


SONATA, in E fiat, Op. 81, “Les Adieux, l'Absence, et le Retour,” 
for Pianoforte alone—Mr. Cuantes HALLE «ew ltl 


PART II. 


QUARTET, in C, Op. 59, for two Violins, Viola, and Violoncello 
(dedicated to Count Rasoumowski). . + «+ «+ «@ 
MM, Viguxtemrs, L, Ries, H. Wens, and Pague, 


SONG, “ The Winter Song"—Mad. Lumuxns- Suermncton . . <Afendelssohn, 
SONG—Mr. Santkny . . «© «© © «© «@ . « Mozart, 


TRIO, in G, for Pianoforte, Violin,and Violoncello . . . «. Haydn. 
Mr. Cuaries Haus, M. Vievxremes, and M. Paque. 











Mozart. 


Beethoven. 


Beethoven, 


Conductor - MR, BENEDICT. 


NOTICE.—It is respectfully suggested that such persons as are not desirous of 
remaining till the end of the performance can leave either before the commencement of 
the last instrumental piece, or between any two of the movements, so that those who wish 
to hear the whole may do so without interruption, Between the last vocal piece and 
the Trio for Piaypforte, Violin, and Violoncello, an interval of Five MINUTES will 
be allowed. 

Sofa Stalls, 5s.; Balcony, 3s.; Admission, 1s.; To be had of Mr. Avstix, at 
the Hall, 28 Piecadilly ; Messrs. CoappeL. & Co., 50 New Bond Street, &c., dc. 


NOTICES. 

To ADVERTISERS.—The Office of THE MustcaL WoRLD is at 
Messrs. Duncan Davison & Co’s,, 244 Regent Street, corner 
of Little Argyll Street (First Floor). Advertisements received 
as late as Eleven o’Clock A.M., on Fridays—but not later. Pay- 
ment on delivery. 

To PUuBLISHERS AND ComPosers—Musie for Review must be for- 
warded to the Editor, care of Messrs. Duncan Davison & Co., 
244 Regent Street. 

To Concert Givers.—No Benefit-Concert, or Musical Perform- 
ance, except of general interest, unless previously Advertised, can 
be reported in THe Musica WorLD. 








DEATHS. 


On Friday, the 26th February, after a few hours illness, Monsieur 
G. Napavp, many years in the Orchestra of Her Majesty's Theatre, 
and Conductor of the Ballet. 


On Thursday, the 25th February, Mr. C. H. Harz, of Cheltenham. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Ds. Merreneiren (Ratisbone).—We regret the impossibility of pub- 
lishing the last communication of our excellent correspondent. 


Che Musical Worly, 


LONDON: SATURDAY, MARCH 6, 1864, 











66 [Seth ene open to criticism the treatment to which 

Mr. Fitzball has submitted a comedy by general consent 
allowed to be one of the masterpieces of the English stage, 
the opera of She Stoops to Conquer is not the less ealcu- 
lated to attract intelligent audiences, and to enhance the 
repute of our national school of music.” * That its composer 
stands at the head of those musicians who have enriched 
the repertory of the English lyric theatre must be acknow- 
ledged by every impartial judge. If not absolutely what is 
intended by “a genius,” Mr. Macfarren is at all events a 


* Times, 








master, and to how small a number, abroad or at home, that 
epithet can at present be applied in any other sense than 
one of flattery, need scarcely be observed. Few have 
studied the higher models of art more assiduously or 
accepted them with greater reverence. The ease and flow 
of his concerted music, amid all its elaborate contrivance, 
give strong evidence of this, as also of his undoubted 
ability to follow in the footsteps of the great musicians 
whose imperishable works first awakened his emulation. 
It is sufficiently well-known to such as interest themselves 
in the progress of musical culture and musical taste in this 
country that though Mr. Macfarren has evinced a decided 
bent towards operatic music, and though his Devil’s Opera 
(1837), Don Quixote (1846), Charles II. (1849), Sleeper 
Awakened (1850), Robin Hood (1861) and Jessie Lea 
(1863), are among the works belonging to our English 
school most likely to outlive the day and be hereafter re- 
ferred to, he has labored diligently in quite another walk. 
His cantatas—especially May Day and Christmas—may be 
placed side by side with his most recent operas as examples 
of earnest and continuous endeavor to prove that such a 
thing as English operatic music, inspired from a purely 
English source, is possible ; but his orchestral symphonies, 
quartets, sonatas and other works bear witness to his 
indefatigable perseverance ; and further, indisputably show 
that he looks upon his art as a trust which he is religiously 
bound to fulfil to the utmost of his ability. Such a worker 
is, under any circumstances, entitled to respect; but when, 
asin the case under notice, a more than average success 
has been attained in those higher departments which com- 
posers for the theatre are too uniformly prone to neglect 
altogether, distinction comes as well—slowly, perhaps, but 
asa matter of course. Mr. Macfarren, with early enthusiasm, 
unwearied industry and honorable ambition to excel, has, by 
sure steps—each step bringing him nearer the goal—raised 
himself gradually to the very top of his profession. 
Professor Sterndale Bennett, it is true, has composed sym- 
phonies and overtures for the orchestra, concertos and other 
works for the pianoforte, which reveal a deeper sense of 
abstract beauty, as well as rarer natural gifts, than can be 
attributed to Mr. Macfarren; but, looking at his collected 
works, surveying his extensive labors in every branch of 
art—oratorio and the’graver style of church music alone 
excepted—no musician, a native of this country, has 
produced so much and so well as the composer of Jessie 
Lea and She Stoops to Conquer. It is only just to state 
thus much. The laborer is worthy of his hire; and the 
position held by Mr. Macfarren has been so legitimately 
earned that he is entitled to enjoy it openly and by 
unanimous consent. 

She Stoops to Conquer—in the words of a morning con- 
temporary—“ is pretty sure to make its way; in every pro- 
bability will live; and thus, it may tell its own tale, until 
the public by degrees become familiar with it, as with 
other things that have not the ephemral stamp.” 


——o0——- 


To the Editor of the Mustcan Wor.p. 


IR,—There is nothing more difficult than to adapt English 
words to music from a foreign language, This is parti- 
cularly the case with French, not merely on aceouut of 
the idiomatic differences of the two languages, but because 
of the accent, cadence and rhythm being formed on a totally 
dissimilar principle. When, therefore, we find a writer, 
who is otherwise no discreditable poet, fail signally in this 
braneh of his art, we must not be surprised. We must only 
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suppose, to speak in metaphor, that he cannot fly with a 
clipped wing, and that every effort to soar aloft tends to 
bring him back again to earth. The lyric poet must be 
peculiarly endowed by nature, and possess qualities not abso- 
lutely necessary to the epic, or dramatic poet. He must 
have a musical ear, a command of natural expression, sim- 
plicity, refinement and delicacy of thought, absence of all 
affectation and quaintness, and plain unsophisticated sense. 
The poet who translates from one language to another must 
have more than this. He must have the courage to sacrifice 
much that is elevated and poetical, in order to obtain per- 
spicuity. He must have the instinct to select the most 
euphonious words at any expense, and to leave no possible 
mystification in the meaning which should be apparent on 
the surface. All subtlety of thought, fine or half obsolete 
terms, inversion of phrases, &c.,should be sedulously eschewed. 
In short, the poet who translates verses from a foreign tongue 
should think of nothing more than of plainly rendering the 
ideas of his original, and clothing them in words familiar 
and agreeable in sound. 

Mr. H. F. Chorley, translator of the book of M. 
Gounod’s Faust, has, it would seem, made for himself a 
great name among operatic managers and music-sellers, as 
adaptor of foreign librettos. Miss Louisa Pyne and Mr. 
Harrison, directors of the Royal English Opera at Covent 
Garden, engaged him expressly to translate Auber’s Domino 
Noir, and accepted with gratitude his English version of 
Meyerbeer's Dinorah, for the copyright of which Messrs. 
Boosey & Sons gave a large sum. Of course, when Faust 
became the property of the Messrs. Chappell, and they 
resolved to try its fortunes on the English stage, they could 
not think of employing anybody else to transmute it into the 
vernacular than one whom such respectable authorities, 
by their acts, had proclaimed librettist par excellence. 
Out of the theatre and away from the counting-houses, 
however, there were many who failed to detect any extra- 
ordinary merit in Mr. Chorley’s versions ; many who found 
them crude and rugged in the extreme, unnaturally affected 
and occasionally, perhaps, nonsensical. The critics hit him 
hard, and seriously endangered his lyrical reputation by 
quoting largely from his verse. Managers and publishers, 
nevertheless, attributed the animadversion of critics to envy, 
and remained unmoved in their prejudice. In an evil 
hour for Mr. Chorley's fame Faust was announced for pro- 
duction in English, and put in rehearsal at Her Majesty's 
Theatre. Long before the first rehearsal complaints were 
made to Messrs. Chappell by Mr. Sims Reeves, Mdlle. 
Florence Lancia, and, I believe, Mr. Santley, about the 
impossibility of singing Mr. Chorley’s words. So strenuous 
and persistent were these complaints, which assuredly were 
intended out of no disrespect to the “ poet,” that the Messrs. 
Chappell—much against their inclination, I am informed— 
were compelled to have the greater part of the words of 
Faust and one scene of Valentine re-written ; while Mdlle. 
Lancia had all the verses of Siebel directly translated from 
the French for herself. Madlle. Taccani and Mr. Dussek 
alone appeared satisfied. Such guasi-unanimity of opinion 
demonstrated in the most satisfactory manner that Mr. 
Chorley had not the art, or did not care, to provide for the 
music that sort of language 

“ Which sounds as if it should be writ on satin,” 


but rather showed his predilection for 


“That harsh, northern, whistling, grunting guttural, 
Which we're obliged to hiss and spit and sputter all.” 


Certainly Mr. Chorley should have been instructed of the 





hacking and hewing his libretto had undergene. It was 
cruel to give him the first intimation of that ruthless act 
from his seat in the stalls on the night of performance. The 
“‘poet” in this respect was entitled to commiseration. 

_ But Mr. Chorley was not to go unayenged for such an 
indignity. He found a champion, at once earnest and un- 
compromising, cool and collected, influenced by no selfish 
motives, dispassionate and disinterested, capable of sustaining 
his cause honestly and fearlessly, and instigated by the 
purest feelings for art and truth only. That champion was 
Mr. Chorley, In the Atheneum of last Saturday, Feb. 27, 
appeared the following notice of the performance of Faust on 
the previous Tuesday :— 

“Her Masesty’s Toeatre.—The last night of Faust in English is 
announced for this day week. Mr. Santley has been playing the part 
of Mephistopheles, at avery short notice. This is no light feat for one 
who had so completely identified himself with Valentine; but it was 
excellently carried through—on Monday (as became a first night) 
cautiously but intelligently acted, with every point of the music, as 
might have been expected from him, wrought out. Mr. Santley is 
not a basso profundo, but his voice, extensive in compass, has tone in 
every part of it. Mr. Lyall is now the Valentine. On Monday, too, 
Mr. Switt sang the hero’s part well: and, in one respect, much to the 
benefit of the opera, the effect of which has been seriously imperilled 
by a singular transaction. Wherefore it pleased the former English 
Faust, without the slightest warning to, or permission from, the author, 
to have his part entirely re-written, let the Sibyls declare. The result 
(whether the new words were better or worse it is not for us to decide) was 
inevitable confusion in loss of rhyme, loss of consonance of vowel-sounds, 
always of importance in concerted music. Possibly the damage done to the 
effect will prevent so singular a precedent being followed. As it has been 
largely discussed and publicly commented on elsewhere, there can be 
no reason why (as might otherwise haye been the case), we should 
not notice it as among the vicissitudes attending the producing of an 
opera, the triumph of which, in spite of many strange chances and 
drawbacks, has been among the remarkable musical events of the 
century.” 

Of course, it is natural that a “ poet” should entertain a 
lofty opinion of his own verse, and should fancy it smooth, 
flowing and harmonious even while every other ear finds 
it grating and disagreeable. But Mr, Chorley is wrong 
if he thinks the singers alone found fault with his rhymes on 
account of their harshness and unfitness for combination with 
music, Every unprejudiced reader of the English libretto of 
Faust will agree with Mr. Sims Reeves and Mdlle. Lancia 
that new words were indispensable. Nor tas the “ result 
inevitable confusion in loss of rhyme.” On the contrary, there 
was a great gain in rhyme, as any one may discover who 
contrasts the substituted with the original words, especially 
in the introductory scene, where real poetry supplies the 
place of crabbed and inharmonious doggrel. “The damage 
done to the effect” no person could possibly make out ; for 
really there was no damage, but the contrary. Mr. Chorley, 
evidently wroth with Mr. Sims Reeves, would fain oppose 
to him Mr. Swift, who, in his opinion, “sang the part well 
on Monday, much better in one respect, &e ;” but as no 
performance came off on “ Monday,” we may fairly conclude 
that he drew on his imagination for the comparison. This 
proves that Mr. Chorley possesses at least one qualification 
for a poet. Rirrixeton Pre. 

ccsstillpelinaseee 


To the Editor of the Musicau Wortp. 


IR,—A bit about Richard Wagner is always refreshing. 
A correspondent of the Niederrheinische Musik-Zeitung 
contributes, toarecent number of that revered sheet, a bit, with 
which our readers will hardly be disinclined to make acquain- 
tance. As they have been informed, already, Wagner— 
returned from St. Petersburgh to Germany,— gave concerts 
in various cities—Vienna, Carlsruhe, Prague, ete. At these 
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concerts were executed fragments of his latest ‘‘ dramatically- 
musical” works, against which the portals of operatic estab- 
lishments have hitherto remained closed. As the programmes 
have been for the most part, identical, a report of the con- 
cert at Carlsruhe will serve as well as any other. 

This, according to the Musik- Zeitung, took place “ before 

an enthusiastic andexcited audience, with the united orchestral 
resources of Carlsruhe, Mannheim and Baden. . There were 
three pieces more especially which produced a general and 
deep impression upon the entire audience : 1. ‘Siegmund’s 
Love Song’ from the Walkitre—a sensible tenor song, full 
of feeling and poetry, and possessing a seductive charm of 
melody and instrumentation ; 2. ‘ Der Ritt der Walkiiren ’— 
a characteristically rounded instrumental piece, affording 
proof of the unlimited mastery of the composer over the 
resources of the orchestra; and 3. ‘Wotans Abschied und 
Feuerzauber’—a grandiose picture for barytone solo and 
orchestra, not invariably and equally beautiful in the mode 
in which it is carried out, but, in the details, belonging to 
the best things the composer has written. All the other 
pieces bear, more or less, the stamp of extravagance, eccen- 
tricity, or, in a striking degree, of that kind of instrumental 
painting which contents itself with coloring instrumentally 
thoughts adapted for spoken language and imitating 
grandiose natural sounds, or natural phenomena by instru- 
mental means. Even when, as in detached pieces from the 
Master Singers, large masses are brought polyphonically 
together, the composer does not hesitate a single moment 
mixing them up in wild confusion. Under these circum- 
stances, it was not surprising that the greatest and most 
lasting success of the evening was achieved by the only 
piece which spoke from the depths of feeling in the human 
breast, and united melodic sweetness with instrumental 
beauty. This had to berepeated. On the whole, the perfection 
of instrumental speech is carried in these most recent works 
to its utmost limits, but it is, at the same time, combined with 
a recklessness which does not scruple for an instant far to 
overstep the boundary of the Beautiful. In the prelude to 
Tristan und Isolde, an exceedingly small motive, of itself 
insignificant, and repeated in every variety of key, returns 
so unceasingly that persons with nerves more delicately 
organised than usual are attacked by actual trembling. On 
the other hand, in ‘ Siegfried’s smelting and forging Song,’ 
the human voice is degraded into an anvil on which the 
instrumental mass hammers about in such a fashion that 
one fundamental principle of musical belief—namely that, 
in opera, the human voice is the most noble bearer of the 
melody—appears annihilated. All things taken into con- 
sideration, after our hearing this performance, our belief in 
Wagner could only be diminished. The tone-language in 
which the old masters created original works, and with 
which they were enabled to produce musical thoughts and 
characters containing their life within themselves has in 
Wagner's latest works become merely a great box of paints 
with which he works programme-thoughts into the musical 
element, although here and there genially, and, in a certain 
sense, grandly. While Mendelssohn was still able to say 
that for him music began where speech ended, the two have, 
in Wagner’s case, formed a union of such a kind that 
Music is compelled to say to Language: ‘I cannot live 
without thee; without thee I no longer understand myself, 
and others no longer understand me.’ Out of ten pieces 
performed one alone spoke completely the feeling language 
of music, and this one met with the greatest success ; it was 
Siegfried’s ‘ Love-Song.’” 

“ Characteristically rounded” is good—almost as good as 





“ with anxious polyscopity.” Nevertheless, there is that in 
the foregoing which may fairly account for the occlusion of 
portals previously patulous. Disuiey Pergrs, 
eS 
PARIS. 
(From our own Correspondent,) 
Paris, March 1st. 

The single novelty, if novelty it may be called, at any one of 
the great theatres since I last wrote has been the revival of Marta, 
at the Italiens, with Mdlle. Patti as the Lady Henrietta. It was 
Mdlle. Patti’s first appearance in the part in Paris, and no charac- 
ter the young prima donna had previously played has been received 
with greater favor by the habitués of the Salle Ventadour. Marta has 
made a far greater impression on the Italian stage here than in 
London, wherefore I cannot say. It is possible that Mdlle. Patti 
has improved on her first performances—more than probable 
indeed, as talent like hers cannot stand still, but must either 
advance or go backwards, and art and intellect are not allowed to 
‘‘rust unused” in her. Signor Mario was Lionel and Signor 
Delle-Sedie Plumket. You have seen both these performances 
frequently at the Royal Italian Opera. ‘The great effect of the 
opera was produced by Mdlle. Patti in the Irish air, ‘The Last 
Rose of Summer,” which she sung with bewitching simplicity and 
grace, and which provoked one of the most rapturous encores I 
have heard for many years at the Italiens. Madame Meric- 
Lablache, if she did not sing extraordinarily well, at least acted in 
a lively manner. ‘The Empress and the Princess Anna Murat 
honored the theatre with their presence. Her Majesty not only 
testified her approbation of the performance by frequent applause, 
but sent Count Bacchiochi to M. Bagier to express her entire 
satisfaction and delight. Signor, or M. Naudin, made his rentrée 
last evening as the Duke in Jigoletto, with Mdlle. Carlotta 
Marchisio as Gilda and Signor Delle-Sedie as the jester. I have 
known a better cast and witnessed a more gratifying performance. 

Mdlle. Amina Boschetti, the new danseuse, appears to have 
created the same impression on others as myself. ‘That she is a 
powerful dancer, and capable of the most extraordinary executive 
feats, is the universal opinion, but few accredit her with graces of 
manner and action, and none think of comparing her with the 
more brilliant lights of the art: Taglioni, Fanny Elssler, Carlotta 
Grisi, and Fanny Cerito; or even with the later daughters of 
Terpsichore—Rosati, Ferraris, &c. 

At the Théatre-Lyrique the rehearsals with orchestra of Mireille 
have commencad, so that the announcement of the first repre- 
sentation may be expected the latter end of next week. 

The new Mass, composed by Rossini last year, as I am informed, 
was tried a few days since at his villa at Passy, preparatory to its 
being executed at the house of the oldest and most intimate friend 
of the composer, the Count de Pilet-Will, who has just built a 
splendid mansion in the Rue de Moncey, on the same ground 
where, a few years since, stood the ancient pavilion of the park of 
the Duke of Richelieu. The secular trees of the garden which 
surrounded the pavilion have been for the most part preserved. 
It is to inaugurate, or perhaps to consecrate, this palace of 
modern art, that the Count de Pilet- Will has obtained permission 
from Rossini to have the Mass performed for the first time. The 
execution of the solos, I learn, will be entrusted to the sisters 
Marchisio and Signors Gardoni and Agnesi, the chorus to be made 
up of the best voices from M. Jules Cohen’s classe d’ensemble at 
the Conservatoire. I hope it is really true that Rossini composed 
the Mass last year. I hope, but doubt it very much. Do not, 
therefore, call me a sceptic. 

A series of Concerts on a very brilliant scale is being given at 
the Tuilieries, one of which has come off, and two are announced. 
The first, which took place on Tuesday, the 23rd ult., was sus- 
tained by the principal artists from the Opéra Comique and the 
‘Théatre-Lyrique ; the second is to be given to-morrow, with the 
artists from the Grand Opéra, and the third on March 7, with the 
principal singers from the Italiens. 

—o—. 

Mayence.—Herr Gustav Schmidt’s opera La Réole was played here 
successfully on the 20th February. 

Srocxuotm.—The tair violinist, Wilhelmine Neruda, has just 
received the large Gold Medal from the King of Sweden, 
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MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 
At the 145th concert (on Monday) the delicious quintet of Men- 
delssohn, in A (No. 1) :— 
Allegro con moto. 








was given pd the first time since Feb. 1860. ‘This quintet,” 
says the programme, ‘‘ was always a favourite with the composer 
himself. The melodious, flowing, and gently expressive character 
(almost pastoral) of the first movement, the impetuous vigour of 
the last, the dignified and tranquil beauty of the andante, the 
delicate, quaint, and fairy-like character of the scherzo, one of 
Mendelssohn’s most individual and spontaneous creatious, can never 
fail to excite the sympathy and rivet the interest of an audience 
which, to use the language of a clever critic,* ‘ since the Popular 
Concerts became classical, and the Classical Concerts popular,’ has 
appreciated with discrimination and enjoyed with heartiness the 
innumerable beauties by which the chamber-music of the great 
masters is distinguished.” ‘The Quintet in A was composed in 1826, 
but not printed till six years later. ‘The scherzo was originally the 
second movement, the third being a minuet in F sharp (allegro 
molto), with a trio in D—‘‘ canone doppio” (double canon.t In 
1832, when Mendelssohn was at Paris, he replaced the minuet and 
trio by a new movement—the intermezzo which now succeeds the 
first allegro :— 

<a oR a= —— - SS. —* 
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In the second volume of his Letters there is one, dated ‘ Paris, 
Feb, 21st, 1832,” in which the following passage occurs :—*‘ I have 
composed a grand adagio, as an intermezzo for the quintet. It is 
called ‘ Nachruf’ (adieux) ; and it occurred to me as I had to 
write something for Baillot, who plays so beautifully, and although 
only a recent acquaintance, is so kindly — towards me, and 
wishes to perform the quintet in public. In another letter, dated 
“ Paris, Jan. 21st, 1832,” there is a passing allusion to the same 
work :—*‘‘It struck me that the Ottet and the Quintet might make 
a very good appearance among my works, being indeed better than 
many compositions that figure there. As the publication of these 
pieces costs me nothing, but, on the contrary, I derive profit from 
them, and not wishing to confuse their chronological order, my idea 
is to print the following at Easter :—Quintet and Ottet (the latter 
also arranged as a duet), Midsummer Night's Dream, Seven Songs 
without Words, Six Songs with Words ; on my return to Germany 
six pieces of sacred music, and finally, if I can get anyone to under- 
take it, the Symphony in D minor, &c.” The reference to ‘‘ chro- 
nological order” is curious, seeing that the Ottet was composed in 
1825, and the Quintet in 1826. ‘The ‘Symphony in D minor,” to 
which Mendelssohn very frequently alludes with evident interest, is 
the much talked of Reformation Symphony, so pertinaciously with- 
held by his survivors. 

Not the least remarkable movement of the Quintet in A is the 
scherzo—one of the earliest of those chef-d’ouvres of fiery-music of 
which Mendelssohn produced so many incomparable specimens. 
This scherzo becomes the more interesting on account of the quintet 
having been composed immediately before the overture to A Mid- 
simmer Night's Dream, and immediately after the Ottet (1825) 
—-which last contains another admirable example of the same 
form of movement—a form which in truth was the invention of 
Mendelssohn. 'The scherzo of the quintet is built upon a theme 
the suggestiveness of which is ‘* patent :”"— 
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—one of the most vigorously sustained and brilliant finales in 
chamber music—brings the quintet magnificently to a close. The 
performance—by MM. Viextemps, L. Ries, H. Webb, Hann and 
Paque, was in all respects satisfactory. The audience, delighted 
with the whole work, cailed for a repetition of the scherzo, which, 
however, M. Vieuxtemps wisely declined to concede. 

Of M. Vieuxtemps’ masterly execution of his elaborate Prelude in 
D minor (encored); Madame Arabella Goddard's incomparably 
graceful performance of Sterndale Bennett's three sketches—The 
Lake, the Millstream, and the Fountain (The Fountain encored 
with rapture) ; of Mendelssohn’s marvellous Trio in C minor, mar- 
vellously played by Madame Goddard, MM. Vieuxtemps and 
Paque (the scherzo taken in true Mendelssohnian tempo scher- 
zissimo); of the songs—Benedict’s ‘‘'The Maiden’s Dream” and 
A. §. Sullivan’s (not Arne’s) ‘* Where the bee sucks” (by Miss 
Banks, the last encored), ‘‘ Vedrd mentr’ io Sospiro,” from Figaro, 
and Sterndale Bennett’s ‘Forget me not” (Mr. Renwick); of 
the duet ‘‘ Dearest, &c.” (from Spohr’s Faust) ; and lastly, of Mr. 
Benedict’s admirable accompanying, the space engrossed by Men- 
delssohn’s Quintet forbids us descanting as we could desire. 
Enough that it was a splendid entertainment. At the next concert 
(the 146th) Mendelssohn’s Ottet is promised. This alone should 
fill St. James’s Hall. 
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A New American Prima Donya.—Madlle. Castri, a pupil of Herr 

Goldberg, has made her appearance in America with legitimate success. 

She is “touring” with Grau’s Opera Company after a most brilliant 

début at New York. The Chicago Times speaks of her appearance in 
that city in the most enthusiastic terms, 
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THE LATE M. NADAUD. 

M. Napavp, well-known to the musical world, died 
suddenly on Friday, the 26th ult., at his residence in 
Lisle Street, Soho. M. Nadaud came to England in 
1825, and was engaged as ripieno violin at the King’s 
(now Her Majesty's) Theatre. The director of the 
ballet for that season not haying arrived in time, M. 
Nadaud was appointed as his substitute, and gequitted 
himself so well that he was retained in the post. He was 
then only sixteen. He was subsequently employed to 
compose the musie of a ballet which became popular and 
obtained real success. M. Nadaud remained at Her 
Majesty's until Mr. Lumley, to whom he was always 
faithfully attached, retired from the management. He 
then went to the Royal Italian Opera to serve once more 
under his old chief, M. Costa, to whom he was no less 
attached. Here he undertook the place formerly held by 
Mr. Alfred Mellon. To this new professional duty he 
did equal honor, besides gaining as before the esteem and 
affection of his brother artists. M, Nadaud will not only 
be regretted as an artist of talent and distinction, but as 
a man who found sympathy in every circle in which he 
moved, 











PHILHARMONIC CONCERTS. 

The 52nd season of this legitimately managed institution began on 
Monday night with a concert of more than ordinary interest. The 
29th of February being the anniversary of Rossini’s birth, the name 
of the gifted Italian composer appeared in the programme more fre- 
quently than on any other occasion in the records of the society, Two 
of his dramatic overtures were included, and all the vocal pieces were 
selected from his operas. So much the better. The innovation must 
have been welcome, not merely to every lover of Rossini’s delightful 
music, but to every amateur whose tendencies are liberal, and who 
believes that the beautiful in art may be revealed under a large variety 
of aspects. Nor will such a compliment to one of the greatest of 
musical geniuses, supposing it perpetuated, be a very serious tax on the 
Philharmonic Society, seeing that as Rossini was born on the 29th of 
February they would only have to look for it at the periodical returns 
of ‘‘ Leap-year.”* That the programme, however, offered other points 
of attraction, and was, indeed, one of the richest and most varied ever 
offered by the Philharmonic Society to its patrons, may be seen by the 
subjoined :— 

PART I. 
--» Cherubini, 
+ Rossini. 
+ Mozart, 
- Rossini, 
- Rossini. 


Sinfonia, M.S <p oh Spat ee 
Aria, “ Riedi al Soglio” (Zelmira) 
Concerto in D minor, pianoforte a ove 
Aria, “ Cujus animam " (“ Stabat Mater")... 
Overture, ** Semiramide” cae a ove 
PART II. 

ove ove a .. Beethoven, 
--- Bossini. 

. Griebel. 
- Rossini. 
Rossini. 


Sinfonia in D, No. 2 

Aria, “ Di Piacer” ose ovo ose 

Fantasia on ‘* Don Giovanni,” Oboe ... 

Duet, “* Guglielmo Tell” ove eee ove 

Overture, “‘ The Siege of Corinth” ... ove ose 
Conductor—Professor Sterndale Bennett. 

The symphony of Cherubini, although written expressly for the 
Philharmonic Concerts, has, we believe, only been given once (till now) 
since it was first performed. It is, nevertheless, a chef d'cuvre, worthy 
of being placed side by side with the compositions of the great German 
masters who have hitherto enjoyed almost a monopoly at the classical 
meetings in Hanover-square, ‘hat Cherubini himself must have held 
this symphony in particular esteem may be judged from the fact of his 
subsequently using the first, third, and last movements for a string 
quartet—the one in C major, last of a set of three, well known to 
amateurs of chamber music, as the only compositions of the kind 
extant (or at least that have been published) from his pen. The 
influence of Mozart is frequently to be noted in the work; but it was 
natural that so wonderful a genius should exercise a spell over every 
contemporary and immediate follower. Cherubini was a contemporary ; 
for although he died in 1843, 52 years after the composer of Don 
Giovanni had ceased to exist, he was born in 1760, only four years after 
Mozart came into the world. The symphony, splendidly performed, 
was a splendid success. Kvery movement gave more than satisfaction, 





* And also wait until the 29th of February again falls on a Monday.— 
Printer’s Devil, 





the finale, perhaps (if we may judge by the long-continued applause) 
pleasing most of all, This shvuld encourage the Philharmonic 
directors to venture another glance at the dustier corners of their 
library shelves. They will find, no doubt, in some nook (with a little 
perseverance) a symphony by another famous Italian—Muzio Clementi 
—which was also composed expressly for their benefit. This is surely 
worth reviving. The other symphony on Monday night was Beet- 
hoven’s in D major (No. 2)—dedicated to that lucky Prince Lobkowitz 
whose name was so often memorialized in conjunction with thename of his 
illustrious protegé, and who, on that account alone, is never likely to be 
forgotten. The symphony in D was first performed, at Vienna, in the 
year 1800. What changes have happened in the world since then— 
and yet how little the worse for wear is this undying work of art !—a 
work composed by Beethoven before he had felt the sorrows and been 
ravely afflicted with the malady which embittered his after days, 
Nothing more spontaneous ever sprang from his prolific genius, It was 
his last great act ot homage to Mozart—from whom the third sym- 
phony, the colossal Erotica, separated him for ever. It breathes, too, 
the spirit of that potent wizard, who, for a time at least, ruled the way- 
ward Beethoven—as he ruled all others (even Haydn, his predecessor, 
contemporary, and survivor)—without, as in some of the earlier works, 
trenching upon the letter. The larghetto (the second movement) is 
among the loveliest inspirations of Beethoven, and could only have 
been conceived in one of those moments of happy calm which, even in 
his younger time, were not too frequent with the grand “ tone-poet.” 

The pianoforte concerto in D minor of Mozart is so magnificent a 
work that, had the entire programme consisted—as a sin ly large 
part of it did (the two symphonies and the first overture included)—of 
pieces in the key of D, it would have been equally welcome. If com- 
parisons must be made—and, in spite of Dogberry, they are not always 
out of place—the concerto in D minor, though written 15 years before 
the symphony of Beethoven, and we know not how many years before 
that of Cherubini, is assuredly the finest composition of the three. 
And yet this extraordinary work was produced in haste (like the 
majority of Mozart’s concertos and sonatas) for one of those occasional 
public concerts at which he had to play, and for which, as usual, he 
was expected to find something new. In a letter from Leopold 
Mozart (the great musician’s father)—describing the gratification 
experienced by Haydn at hearing the last three quartets belonging to 
the famous set of six dedicated to that master—occurs the following 
allusion to the concerto under notice :— 

“ Wolfgang (Mozart) has composed a new concerto for the clavecin, at which the 
copyist was working yesterday, when we arrived, and of which your brother has not 
yet been able to play us the rondo, being engaged in correcting the parts. The con- 
certo is in D minor.” 

This letter, addressed to Mozart’s sister (also, like Mendelssohn's 
sister, Fanny, a capital musician), and dated “ Vienna, Feb. 12, 1785,” 
contains all that can be gathered from the Mozart correspondence about 
a work which is remarkable even for Mozart. Madame Arabella 
Goddard, the pianist on the present occasion, performed the concerto 
as all real lovers of Mozart’s music best like to hear it—viz., just as it 
is found in the score, engraved from the composers own handwriting, 
without a single ornament, whether by Cramer, Hummel, or any one 
of less repute. Mendelssohn used to do the same, and Sterndale 
Bennett after him; so that Madame Goddard had excellent precedents. 
‘The “cadenza” introduced in the first and last movements were those 
of Hummel, which are conceived entirely in the spirit of Mozart, and 
therefore worthy to be associated with his music. That the concerto 
unadorned was not distasteful to the audience of connoisseurs accus- 
tomed to assemble at the Philharmonic Concerts was shown by the 
earnest attention paid and the applause so lavishly bestowed—to say 
nothing of the unanimous and enthusiastic call for the pianist at the 
end of her performance. The compliment was honorably won; for 
never did the young and gifted lady play more admirably. Rossini’s 
overtures were quite refreshing. That to Semiramide was superbly 
played, and loudly applauded. The overture to Le Siége de Corinthe 
(Maometto Secondo—re-written and enlarged for the Grand Opéra in 
Paris) is even better; but it had the disadvantage of being placed at 
the end of the programme. It is to be hoped that we may in future 
have more of such overtures at the Philharmonic Concerts, where com- 
posers like Rossini, Auber, and Meyerbeer have a right of hearing too 
Just to have been so long and obstinately questioned. 

The singers were Mademoiselle Parepa and Mr. Wilbye Cooper— 
the cavatinas from Zelmira and La Gazza Ladra (‘Di piacer”) being 
allotted to the accomplished lady, the air from the Stabat Mater to the 
clever and always painstaking gentleman. The oboe solo of Griebel 
was assigned to Mr. Crozier, one of the most skilful and experienced 
of our orchestral performers. 

Professor Sterndale Bennett, tho conductor, was loudly applauded on 
entering the orchestra; and (to conclude) the first concert of the fifty- 
second season showed the time-honored Philharmonic Society in as 
flourishing a condition as at any period of its existence, 
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MUTTONIANA. 


Mr. Ap'Mutton begs to acknowledge the receipt of eleven would- 
be contributions, all of which he has much pleasure in declining. 
It would be invidious to ify any of the eleven; and Mr. 
Ap'Mutton, being non-invidious, disdains to specify invidiously. 
Sufficient for the day, &c. 

There is no such thing ble as to ignore a communication 
from Mr. Ap’ Mutton’s illustrious friend, Mr. Punch; and the 
following witty pot pourri, which Mr. Punch has forwarded, with 
a command (not a request, of course) that it should be inserted in 
Muttoniana—trelating, happily, to Jules Benedict, a very intimate 
and cherished friend of Mr. Ap’ Mutton—is hereby inserted 
without comment :— 

“VERY PLEASANT NEWS. 


“Our friend the Leicester Journal contains the following pleasing 


intelligence :— ” 

‘We understand that Mr. Bewxepict is putting the last touches to an operetta 
entitled Zhe Bride of Song, which is whispered to be in Mr. Benepict’s very best 
manner, and to contain some of the loveliest airs that Master has written for years.’ 

“ Mr. Benedict is one of the most delightful of composers, as well as 
one of the best of good fellows, and we are always eager to welcome 
anything from his pen. This paragraph shows that his very domestics 
are as proud of their employer as the musical world is. The word 
‘whispered’ evidently means that Mr. Benedict’s faithful cook has 
been listening at the door while he was playing on the pianoforte; and 
the mention of the loveliest airs Master has ever written, is touching 
in its affectionate pride. The public will be enchanted to have an 


eatly opportunity of confirming the verdict of the appreciative domestic.” 

The foregoing demands no comment ; and if it did, would receive 
none. 

A medical certificate has been forwarded to Mr. Ap’ Mutton’s 
quarters—why to his quarters, Mr. Ap’ Mutton is at a loss to 
conceive. Being, however, favorably disposed to the medical pro- 
fession he cheerfully gives it insertion :-— 


“ILLNESS OF MR. VERDANT GREEN. 

“T hereby certify that, in consequence of the severe indisposition of 
Mr. Verdant Green, that gentleman’s reply to Mr. Lavender Pitt will 
not be ready until next week. On Sunday, after attending divine 
service, in the evening, at St. Greatorex, Mr. Green, having supped 
frugally on fried eggs, was seized, while in the act of reading Mr. Pitt’s 
last letter, with a sudden fit of giddiness. Medical assistance was 
immediately summoned; and the attack was attributed less to the 
slight supper Mr. Green had taken (off fried eggs) than to the effect, on 
his sensitive mind, of Mr. Pitt’s terrible letter. This view was born 
out by Mr. Green’s muttering, during his delirium, “ Baked Potatoe 
Company, ten per cent. dividend” and a number of other phrases, 
all ending with the (under the circumstances) inexplicable trisyllable, 
“limited.” Mr. Green is now, however, happily recovering his ordi- 
nary and amiable faculties. (Signed) Orro Bearp, M.D. 

Lodomy St., Calomy Square, March 2, 1864. 

Mr. Ap’ Mutton, having reason to believe that Dr. Beard is a 
bona fide and dishonorary practitioner, recommends Mr. Lavender 
Pitt to wait patiently until Mr. Green’s entire recovery shall 
permit that gentleman to dispose comfortably of his (Mr. Pitt's) 
arguments. 


The subjoined missile has been shot into the quarters of Mr. 
Ap’ Mutton :-— 

“Dr. Fowle presents his compliments to Mr. Ap’ Mutton, and begs 
to say that he has just returned from Marlborough House, whither he 
has been to present to His Royal Highness, the Prince of Wales, the 
enclosed poem, with the Dedication copy of ‘Parochial Anthems by the 
Cathedral Composers of 1863.’ Dr. Fowle has thought that Mr. 
Ap’ Mutton may consider the poem as worthy of a corner in his 
columns, as the Prince taking such an interest in a work by English 
composers cannot fail to be gratifying to all lovers of the art. Dr 
Fowle was very graciously received by the Prince. 

“London, Tuesday afternoon, March 1, 1864.” 

Mr. Ap’Mutton regrets that the limited space permitted him by 
the Editor of this sheet will only allow of his, at present, quoting 
the first two lines of Dr. Fowle’s poem, although it bears on its 
forehead the significant imprint of ‘‘ The Child of England's Heir.” 
Here are the lines—the first two lines :— 


‘“ Blooms there a flow’r on earth, sweet Prince, so white and fair, 
That speaks such grace as thine! thou Child of England’s Hair.” 


These are the fizst two lines. ‘Sweet Prince so white and fair” 





is good—as good as ““Mobled Queen.” * Child of England's Hair,” 
is even better. 

Mr. Ar’ Murron—Sirn,—Does The Quarterly Review ever print 
doubtful English? Your obedient servant, A. Lonerars. 


Yes. If Mr. Longears will read the article on China, in the 
last issue, he will fall over the subjoined :— 

« But thete is good reason for believing that it will be from Shansi 
that the best coal will eventually be obtained.” 

The repetitive ‘* will be,” ‘‘ will be,” is bad English. The em- 
ployment of the double future in such a way, indeed, by a writer 
in such a review, is really astounding. 


Sin,—Permit me to annex an epigram, worthy, perhaps, of some 

remote corner in the Musical World. Your obedient servant, 
Henay 8. Letan. 
ON “LES TROYENS.” 
This work, which has recently puzzled French ears, 
Is a musical epic, from which it appears 
That the language they spoke at the sacking of Ilion 
Was Trojan to Berlioz, but Greek to the million. 

Mr. Ap’Mutton regrets that he cannot find a still more remote 
column for the above Trojaic epigram, which, with real displeasure 
he permits Mr. Leigh to ‘‘ annex.” ‘' Annex” is good. 

King and Beard, March 5. Owaty Ar’ Morrox. 

0 


Leeps Town Hauu.—(From our own correspondent.)—On Saturday 
evening last Dr. Spark commenced a series of twelve performances on 
the organ, devoted exclusively to the works of ‘great and popular 
composers.” The series is arranged as follows:—1. Bach and Handel; 
2. Haydn; 3. Mozart; 4. Beethoven; 5. Mendelssohn; 6. Spohr; 
7. Weber; 8. Cherubini and Hummell; 9. Purcell and Bishop; 10. 
Rossini and Auber; 11. Bellini and Meyerbeer ; 12. Verdi and Gounod. 
The concerts being intended to be popular, the above selection is 
perhaps as good as could have been made, though I think that Bach, 
as pre-eminent among organ-composers, should have had a programme 
to himself; and probably a pure Handel-night would have been the 
most popular of all. If it were necessary to couple any of the great 
chiefs of the art, it might have been done with Haydn and Mozart (who 
were not organ-composers), or with Spohr and Weber. I should 
also have been glad, as chronological order has not been strictly observed, 
if the whole had been reversed, so that the ear, gradually elevated by 
its educational course, might be able the more thoroughly to appre- 
ciate the glories of old Sebastian, than could be expected without some 
previous training. It is true that the whole of Dr. Spark’s perfor- 
mances from the commencement have been a course 'of preparation for 
the enjoyment of the highest style of music; but this, as a course of 
lectures illustrating the history of the art, might, I think have been 
better if made retrospective throughout; at any rate, it would be 
preferable to rise from La Traviata to the Passions-Musik than to 
descend in the other direction. We think, too, that the name of 
Samuel Wesley might have been advantageously substituted for that 
of Bishop, whose music, whatever else it may be, seems to me especially 
un-adapted tothe organ. However,with so much to be thankful for, I don’t 
wish to be hypercritical ; and the first performance was of a character 
to put the audience in good humor with anything that might follow. 
Of the music contained in such a programme it would be simple 
impertinence to say anything at all, and I cannot say more for Dr. 
Spark than that his performance was in every way worthy of it. The 
selection was also well adapted for exhibiting the best points of the 
organ. I should fancy it almost impossible to exceed the quality of 
the various solo stops as heard in the several arias, &c., nor the solid 
grandeur of the diapasons in Bach’s fugue in E major. This was per- 
haps the gem of the evening, if I except the chorus from the 
Passions-Musik, which, though not organ-music, might have been, and 
which, as I once heard a provincial musician say of some composition, 
“does all at one that music can do.” The “ Hallelujah” chorus 
pleased me least of stomp g but having heard many good judges 
express a contrary opinion, I have no doubt I was wrong; at any 
rate it fully displayed the power ot the instrument. The audience was 
good, considering the inclemency of the weather; and seemed, for the 
most part, thoroughly to appreciate the performance, though some, I 
hear, thought it dry. Good gracious! 


Gioucrester.—On Tuesday evening last, a concert was given at the 
Corn Exchange, Gloucester ; the object being to raise funds for the 
restoration of the parish school of Longhope. A pleasing programme 
was entrusted to the following performers :—Miss Bell, Miss English, 
the Rev. F. C. Guise (vicar of Longhope), the Rev. R. G. Handcock, 
Captain Frankland, R.E., Mr. Brereton, and Mr. Theodore Uglow: 
assisted by Miss Julia, and Mr. Frederick Smith, of Cheltenham, and 
Mr. Taylor, of Gloucester, who kindly lent their valuable aid. 
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NEW MUSIC RECEIVED FOR REVIEW. 


Appisox anpD Co.— Remarks on the State of the Art of Organ Building,” by David 


Hamilton. 
Axprews (Manchester)—‘' Old England is the land we love,” and ‘God bless the 


Royal Pair,” by R. Andrews. 
Hamitton axD MuLLER.—*“ Remarks on Organ Building,” by David Hamilton. — 
NovELLo Axp Co.— When all the world is young, lad,” music by Mary Henrietta 
Wilson. ‘Solace of life,” glee, by F. E. Gladstone. : 
OLuvieR AND Co.—‘ Lament of the Exile,” and the “Exile’s Return,” by ,Louis 


Emanuel. e 
Souorr anp Co.—La Napolitaine,” Op. 80, and “ Romance Dramatique,” Op. 79, by 


Thalberg. 
ee ae ee 


Hanover Square Rooms.—A musical and literary soirée was given 
in the above rooms, on Wednesday, the 24th last, by the Sussex 
Jewish Literary Club. The musical programme was excellent and 
well-varied, and comprised the names of the following artists :—Mdlle. 
Louisa Van Noorden, Miss Grace Lindo, Miss Amelia Benson, Mr. Van 
Noorden and Mr. D. Miranda, vocalists; and Mr. Aloof (violin) and Mr. 
Van Noorden (piano), instrumentalists. Mr. Emile Berger accompanied. 
Mrs. Howard Paul also gave the aid of her vocal talents in addition to 
reading a scene from one of her popular entertainments. A young 
pianist, Miss Lucy Murray, (pupil of Madame Arabella Goddard), 
whose name had not appeared in the bills, played a solo on the 
pianoforte, with so much neatness of execution and such real ex- 
pression, as to create a marked sensation in the room. The new 
pianist evidently played within her means, and being unused to 
appear before a large public was somewhat nervous. That she is 
tikely to be heard of again and to command even greater attention than 
on the occasion in question we feel assured. The company was large 
and select and the audience were evidently pleased with the whole 
evening's entertainment. 


Mr. Henry ScHALLEHN gavea concert recently at the Victoria Hall, 
Bayswater. Mr. Schallehn, who is well-known asa performer on the 
saxophone, on the present occasion fully sustained his reputation. He 
also appeared to much advantage as a violinist, in a duet for violin 
and pianoforte, with Miss Rosa Brinsmead, a very talented young 
pianist, and pupil of Mr. W. Dorrell; in a Trio by Beethoven 
(Op. 11), for piano, violin and violoncello, in conjunction with MM. 
Lehmeyer and Purrier; and in a concertante duet by De Beriot and 
Osborne, with Herr Lehmeyer. The vocalists were Mdlle. Georgi, 
who sang Arditi’s “ Leggero Invisibile ” and Howard Glover’s National 
Song “ Alexandra,” both most effectively; Miss Florence de Courcy, 
who gave the “ Jewel Song,” from Faust, with much grace and fluency; 
and Mr. Frank D’Alquen and Mr. George Tedder, who sang favorite 
songs. Mdlle. Mariot de Beauvoisin played Prudent’s Fantasia on airs 
from Lucia, and proved herself a pianist of no ordinary talent. She 
was loudly applauded. Mr. Emile Berger’s new four-part song, ‘Our 
own beloved Prince,” sung by Miss De Courcy, Mdlle. Georgi, Mr. 
Tedder and Mr. D’Alquen, was received with enthusiasm. 


Narionat Cuorat Socrery.—The second performance of Elijah, this 
season, by the above society, came off, on Wednesday evening, at Exeter 
Hall, and attracted an immense audience. The singers were Madame 
Rudersdorff, Miss Annie Cox, Miss Palmer Lisle, Miss Emma Heywood, 
Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. H. Carrill, Mr. Aynsley Cook and Mr. Santley. 
The whole performance was received with great enthusiasm and the 
most popular pieces encored. The greatest effect of the evening was 
produced by Mr. Sims Reeves in the air “Then shall the righteous,” 
which the audience did all in their power to induce him to repeat, but to 
no purpose. He came forward twice and bowed, but would not sing 
again. Mr. Santley declaimed the part of the Prophet splendidly, from 
first to last. ‘O rest in the Lord” (Miss Emma Heywood), and “ Lift 
thine eyes” (Mad. Rudersdorff, Miss Annie Cox, and Miss Emma 
Heywood) were encored. Mr. G. W. Martin conducted. 


Royat AarioutturaL Hautu.—The appropriation of this large edifice 
to equestrian purposes, immediately after Christmas, led to such 
profitable results that, after a short interval, it has been re-opened by Mr. 
John Henderson, with a company essentially the same as that which 
proved so attractive during the holidays—though negotiations are on 
foot to secure the engagement of new artists. The interior of the 
building has been remodelled during the recess; and it is said that the 
amphitheatre is now 20ft. larger in diameter than the Cirque Napoleon 
at Paris. 


Mr. Acuitar’s Matinezs.—The following was the programme of 
last Tuesday :—Sonata in C, Aguilar; Ophelia (Romance), Aguilar; 
Fantasia impromptu and Valse, Chopin; Parting (Melody), Aguilar ; 
Waves (Caprice étude), Aguilar; Sonata quasi fantasia, Op. 27, No. 1, 
Beethoven; Songs without words, Mendelssohn; Fantasia on La T'ra- 
viata, Aguilar; “ The birds at sunset” and “‘ Couleur de rosé (Galop), 
Aguilar. 





ROYAL ENGLISH OPERA. 

The Pantomime being at length withdrawn, the performances at 
this house are once more confined within their proper sphere—that is, 
are exclusively musical. Mr. W. Levey’s pretty operetta, Fanchette— 
favorably noticed on the occasion of its production—was revived on 
Monday night, and played after She Stoops to Conquer. The one is as 
purely French as the other is purely English, and thus the entertain- 
ment was varied as well as otherwise attractive. 

— 


Devonrort AND PiuymovurH.—The members of the Plymouth and 
Devonport Mechanics’ Institutes have cause to thank their committees 
for two very excellent concerts. Madame Rudersdorff, Miss Mina 
Poole, Mr. Montem Smith, and Mr. Patey were the singers; and Signor 
Randegger officiated both as pianist and conductor. The new song 
“ Mignon,” by Madame Rudersdorff, at both concerts was received with 
the heartiest applause and re-demanded. Encores were awarded to 
Mr. Patey’s ‘In sheltered vale,” the trio ‘I Naviganti,” and Madame 
Rudersdorff’s ‘‘ Hasten hither.” The lady’s “ Robert toi que j'aime” 
was, as might have been anticipated, brilliantly executed. «‘ Le parlate 
d’amour,” by Miss Poole, was a pleasing performance; and the ballad 
“The lark now leaves” encored. Mr. Smith sang “ Three loves,” 
and “ Never mind the rest.” The latter being encored, Mr. Smith 
substituted “ Just as well.” ‘Laci darem” by Madame Rudersdorff 
and Mr. Patey was admirably rendered. A quartet, “ Bon Soir,” 
brought the concert to a close.— Western Morning News. 


Dunpee.—The Hall of the Exchange Rooms, Castle Street, was, on 
Saturday evening last filled to overflowing, the attraction being the 
second of two Scottish entertainments given by Mr. Kennedy in this 
town during the past week. We never heard accompaniments so well 
played, or so highly appreciated by an audience, as those of Mr. Land; 
and he only received what was due to his abilities when at the close 
the large audience intimated their delight with his efforts by hearty 
and repeated rounds of applause. The arrangements were under the 
experienced care of Messrs Methven & Co., and were, as is usual with 
this firm, in the highest degree complete and satisfactory.— Dundee 
Journal. 


Wrnpsor.—Mr. Hunt of Worcester has been elected to fill the 
vacancy in the choir of St. George’s, for a tenor voice, in lieu of Mr. 
Whiffin, resigned. The other candidates were, Mr. Carter of West- 
minster, Mr. Heathcote of Dalkeith, Mr. Prior of Peterborough, 
Messrs. Grayson and Hunt of Lichfield, Mr. Allman of Manchester, and 
Mr. Becket of Ely. The candidates, among other tests, were required 
to sing at sight a manuscript solo by Dr, Elvey, ‘ Lord, what is man?” 
Among those present were The Dean of Windsor, The Rev. Lord 
Wriothesley Russell, and the Rev. Mr. Moore. 


Mar.soroven.—Notwithstanding the loss sustained by the Choral 
Society in their late musical director, Mr. Whitehead Smith, the 
members have continued their meetings through the winter, and have 
secured as conductor, Mr. W. S. Bambridge, the newly-appointed 
organist at the College. A vote of thanks was on Monday evening 
tendered to the Rev. G. A. Bleeck and Mr. F. Lucy, under whose 
presidency the practices have of late been conducted.— Wiltshire 
County Mirror. 

—_— 


Cuatront St. Perer—(From a Correspondent).—The Rev. G. M. 
Bullock, the fresh vicar, gave a lecture last week on the ‘ History of 
Church Bells and the Riuging of ’em,” in the new Lecture Room. A 
very respectable company attended, among whom werea large number of 
the bell-ringers of Chalfont and adjacencies, evidently interested by 
the information obtained from the reverend gentleman, who after- 
wards entertained them at the Vicarage. A vote of thanks to the 
reverend gentleman terminated the proceedings. 


Gremany CuartvarteD.—The Charivari publishes a caricature 
representing a huge cauldron placed on a blazing fire, and entitled 
“The Germanic Confederation.” Austria and Prussia are sitting on 
the lid and trying with all their force to keep it down, but it already 
has risen on one side, and a number of small personages are seen below 
heaving it gradually up. An inscription underneath declares that the 
boiling pot no longer respects the pressure on the cover. 


Rome.—Dr. Franz Liszt, after having finished his two oratorios, of 
Die Heilige, Elisabeth and Christus, is working upon a third, the 
subject of which is taken from the Legends of St. Francis of Assisi. 
He has, moreover, written several compositions for the pianoforte and 
organ. According to good authority, he will pay a visit to Germany in 
the month of June. 


Wermar.—A new opera, Der Cid, by Herr Peter Cornelius, has been 
accepted at the Court Theatre, and is to be produced in April. 
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NEW AND REVISED EDITION. 
ALFE’S POPULAR SONG, “KILLARNEY.” The 


Poetry by Epmunp Fauconer, Esq. Price 3s. 

“ The public, who so long appreciated it when heard on the theatrical boards, 
eannot fail to be struck not only with the charm of its simple and thoroughly 
Irish melody—substantiating its claim to its title of ‘ Killarney”—but also with 
the still rarer charm of its being associated with words so full of poetical grace 
and sentiment that surprise is no longer felt at the inspiration given to the com- 
poser of the music, particularly when it is known that they are from the elegant 
pen of Mr. Falconer.”—Javerpoot Journal. 

London: Duwcaw Davison and Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





LEONIE TONEL, 


(Composer oF rum Poputar “ Parts snp Dismonns.”) 


MROIS MORCEAUX POUR LE PIANOFORTE. 


No. 1. * Pendant Ia Valse,” Scéne dramatique. Op. 26. Price 2s. 6d. 
2. “La Coupe en Main,” Brindisi. Op. 27. Price 2s. 6d. 
3. “ Vision,” Romance Sans Paroles. Op. 28. Price 2s. 0d. 


Composgs PAR LEONIE TONEL. 
( Copyright.) 
London: Dunoaw Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, 





HOGARTH TESTIMONIAL. 
EVERAL Friends of Mr. Groraz Hogartu — have 


resolved to OFFER him some TESTIMONIAL of their high appreciation of 
his many and valuable contributions to musical history and criticism, and of their 
sincere esteem for the uniform rectitude and ability, combined with indefatigable 
industry, which he has displayed during a long life of literary labor. 

The following gentlemen form a Committee, with power to add to their number, 
for the purpose of carrying out this object:—E. Acuitar, G. F, ANDERSON, M. W. 
Batra, JuLes BenevicT, STERNDALE Bennett, CAMPBELL CLARKE, W. G. CvsINs, 
J. W. Davison, W. D. Davison, A. Ferrari, Orro Goipscumipt, C. L. GRUNEISEN, 
H, Kineman, G. A. MACFARREN, JOHN OXENFORD, J. Sims Reeves, BRrntey RIcuARps. 


The following subscriptions are already recorded :— 
£ 


Messrs. Broadwood & Sons 
Messrs. Kirkman & Son 
Malle. Tietjens . . 
Messrs. Cocks & Son . 


. Siguor Arditi ° ° 
Jules Benedict, Esq. . : 


W. Kuhe, Esq. . . 

W. H. Weiss, Esq. ° 

C. L. Griineisen, Esq. . 
Mrs. Griineisen . ° 
Campbell Clarke, Esq. 

Mrs. Alfred Mellon 

J. M. Langford, Esq. 
Howard Glover, Esq. 

L. Jullien, Esq. . 

D. H. Hastings, Esq. 

G. A. Macfarren, Esq. 

J. Pittman, Esq. . 

H. Clemow, Esq. . 

P. Sainton, Esq. . 

R. Addison, Esq. . 

J. Turle, Esq. . 

C. E. Stephens, Esq. 

J. Ascher, Esq. . 

G. Paque, Esq. . 

T. H. Hills, Esq. 

Robert Case, Esq. 

C. Boosé, Esq. . 

John Thomas, Esq. . 
Harold Thomas, Esq. 
W.Ganz,Esq. . . 

W. Bartholomew, Esq. 
Professor W. S. Bennet 

Sir J. H. Lowther . 
Reynell, Esq. ° ° 

Dr. Buck. . 
Novello&Co. . ° 
Signor and Madame Ferrari 
Madame Arabella Goddard . 
Madame Laura Baxter ° 
A. Howell, Esq. . —_ 
Rev. J. Curwen . °. . 
C. Patey,Esq . . - 


Messrs. Chappell & Co. 
Messrs. Boosey & Sons 
M. Costa, Esq. . 
Sims Reeves, Esq. 

C. Santley, Esq. . 

H. Mapleson, Esq. ° 
J. Mitchell, Esq. . . 
J. Walker, Esq., Daily News 
Messrs. Cock & Co. . ° 
Madame Sainton Dolby 

Mrs. Anderson . ° ° 
Sir George Smart. . 
Messrs. Ashdown & Parry 
Messrs. G. F, Anderson, 
M‘Murdie, 

W. Dorrell, 

W. G. Cusins, 

F. B. Chatterton, 
Williams, 

Jewson, 

Miss Lascelles, 

F. Berger, Esq. . 
Sao oe Potter, Esq. 
John Ella, Esq. . 


Directors 
of the 
Philhar- 
monic 
Concerts 
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Alfred Mellon, Esq. 

H. Goodban, Esq. . 

W. Sams, Esq. . 

Mrs. John Macfarre 

Mrs. J. Holman Andrews 

Brinley Richards, Esq. 

H. Jarrett, Esq. . . 

Bateman,Esq. . . 
P.8.—Subscriptions received by the Honorary Treasurer, Mr. G. F. Anderson, 34 

Nottingham Place, Regent’s Park, W.; by the Honorary Secretary, Mr. Campbell 

Clarke, 1, Raymond Buildings, Gray's Inn, W.C; or paid into the Union Bank, 4 

Pall Mall East, to the account of the “Hogarth Testimonial.” Names can be 

inserted in the subscripiion list, but the earlier the amount is forwarded to the 

Hon. Treasurer, Hon. Sec., or the Bank, the more convenient for early carrying out 

the object of the Testimonial. 
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Sent post-free for 16 stamps, 


OD BLESS THE ROYAL PAIR. W.S. Passmore. 


With a Supplementary Verse for the Infant Prince. 
R. Ayprews, Music Publisher, 144 Oxford Road, Manchester. 
10th Edition. 
fe Hoyovraste Autrrep Srourton’s popular Song, 





“THE SPELL OF THY BEAUTY," can now be had in F or A flat, price 3s. 
Iso, by the same Composer, “THE BROKEN FLOWER,” price 2s. 6d. 


Cock, Hutrcninas & Co., 62 and 63 New Bond Street, London, 





NEW MUSIC 


ORGAN. 


A Selection of Compositions 


BY 


EDOUARD BATISTE, 


Organist of St. Eustache, Paris. 








EDITED BY 


WILLIAM SPARK, Mus. D.,, 
Organist of the Town Hall, Leeds. 

. Four Andantes . As, 

2, Two Andantes . asia 

. Grand Offertoire in D minor 3s, 

4. Grand Offertoire in C minor 4s. 

; dS. 


dS, 


Grand Offertoire in D 
Grand Offertoire in F 


1 
3 
9 
6 


AVE MARIA, 


BY 


Felix Mendelssohn Bartholdy, 


* ARRANGED FOR THE ORGAN, 


BY 


EDWIN M. LOTT. 
PRICE 3s, 








LONDON: 
ASHDOWN & PARRY, 18, Hanover 
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To Orchestral and Choral Societies. 


OFLC 
JUST PUBLISHED, 


Ctoo Grand Selections, 


FROM 


GOUNOD'S 
“FAUST, 


SUITABLE AND EFFECTIVE 





FOR SMALL OR LARGE ORCHESTRAS, 


ARRANGED BY 


A. MANNS, 


AND 


Performed by the Band of the Crystal Palace. 





THE FIRST SELECTION CONTAINS 
The Introduction to the Opera. 
Chorus of Maidens. 
The whole of the Music of the Kermesse Scene. 


PRICE: 
FULL ORCHESTRA . - : 
SEPTET . . «+ « 


15s, Od. 
10s. 6d. 





THE SECOND SELECTION CONTAINS 

First meeting of Faust and Margaret. Solos, Bassoon 
and Flute. 

The Waltz. 

Song of Mephistopheles, “Dio dell’ oro.” Solo, Euphonium. 

Invocation—Chorus of the Swords. 

Song of Siebel, “ Le parlate d’amore.” Solo, Oboe. 

Faust’s Cavatina, “Salve dimora.” Solo, Cornet. 
Obbligato. 

Margaret's Jewel Song. Solo, Clarinet. 

Duetto (Faust and Margaret), “ Permettereste a me.” 
Violoncello and Clarinet. 

Return of the warriors—Grand March and Soldiers’ Chorus. 

“Oh! gloria immortale cinta.” 


PRICE: 
FULL ORCHESTRA e 
SEPTET . «.« + « « e« e« 


CHAPPRALL & CoO.,, 
60 NEW BOND STREET. 


Violin 








NEW WEEKLY JOURNAL 


Or 


MUSIC AND THE DRAMA. 


On Saturday, March 5th, will be published, No. 1 of 
BOOSEY’S 


MUSICAL & DRAMATIC REVIEW. 


PRICE ONE PENNY. 











Twelve pages, Demy Ato. 
BOOSEY & SONS, HOLLES STREET, LONDON. 


BOOSEY & SONS’ BAND MUSIC. 
BOOSEY’S ORCHESTRAL OPERATIC SELECTIONS. 


8s, each for Large Band, 4s. each for Small Band. 
1 Il Trovatore | 2 La Traviata | 3 Rigoletto | 4 Martha | 5 Satanclla | 6 Dinorah 


BOOSEY’S ORCHESTRAL OVERTURES. 


Edited by A. Lamotte. 8s. each for Large Orchestras, 53. each for Septet. 


1 Crown Diamonds | 4 Oberon 7 Domino Noir 10 Masaniello 
2 Zampa 5 Fra Diavolo 8 Gazza Ladra 11 Part Du Diable 
3 Zanetta 6 Der Freischutz |9 Dame Blanche | 12 Guillaume Teil 


BOOSEY’S SEPTET=BAND BOOKS, 


Containing Twelve Sets of Popular Dance Music arranged for Septet-Band, the Book 
for each Instrument being strongly bound, with cloth back and stiff paper 
covers. Price 5s. the Set of Seven Books. 


BOOSEY’S ORCHESTRAL JOURNAL OF DANCE MUSIC. 


130 Numbers, 3s. 6d. each for Large Band. 


BOOSEY’S SEPTET JOURNAL. 


130 Numbers, 1s. each. 


BOOSEY’S DRUM AND FIFE JOURNAL, 


Containing all the Popular Melodies of the Day. Arranged for firstand second B fla 
Flutes or Fifes, F Piccolo and F Flute (ad. lib.), Solo, Bass and Regiments 
Drums. Twenty Numbers ready on application. 


BOOSEY’S BRASS BAND JOURNAL. 


150 Numbers; 7s. each for Full Band, 4s. each for Small Band. Lists of Contents on 
application. 








BOOSEY’S QUICK=STEP JOURNAL FOR BRASS BANDS. 


Printed on Parade-cards. Now ready, Twelve Sets, each containing two Marches os 
Quick-Steps, arranged for Sixteen Performers, 3s. 6d. post free. Lists of Contents 


on application. 
BOOSEY’S BRASS BAND BOOKS, 


A Complete Repertoire of the most Popular Music for a Brass Band, comprising the 
following instruments :—First and Second Cornet-a-Pistons; First and Second 
Flugel Horns (or Repiano 1st and 3rd Cornets) ; First and Second Althorn, in E 
flat; Althorn in B flat (or Euphonian) ; Bass; and Soprano Cornet, in E flat 
(ad. lib.) Price 7s. 6d. the complete Collection of Twelve Operatic Selections, 
Potpourris, Dances, &c., strongly bound in Nine Books, 


ENGELKE’S GUIDE FOR COMPOSERS OF INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC, 


Showing at a glance the compass and relative position of the scale on every Instru- 
ment now in use. Price 6s. on paper; or on canvass, handsomely mounted, price 
7s. 6d. 


MANDEL’S TREATISE ON THE INSTRUMENTATION OF 
MILITARY BANDS, 


Describing the character and proper employment of every Instrument used in Reed 
Bands, by Charles Mandel. This work, written by one of the most accomplished 
Musicians in Her Majesty's Army, will be found of invaluable use to every 
person desirous to acquire a complete knowledge of the character and employment 
of the Instruments used in Military Bands. In cloth boards, price 6s. 





BOOSEY AND SONS, HOLLES STREET. 
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